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Editor s Page 





OUR CHANGING GOALS 


O characteristic of social studies in the 
N United States is more striking than 

wide divergence in content, organi- 
zation, and classroom procedure. The ap- 
parent confusion obviously reflects different 
purposes, which of course have a historical 
explanation. 


OLDER OBJECTIVES 


N the nineteenth century, so Russell, 

Tryon, and Roorbach tell us, textbook 
writers and others stressed as objectives for 
history and related fields moral training, 
provision for leisure time, religious train- 
ing, patriotism, the obviation of interna- 
tional prejudices, citizenship training, dis- 
cipline of the mind, and the teaching of 
practical knowledge. The influential Com- 
mittee of Seven of the American Historical 
Association, in 1899, believed that history 
and civics should enable people to know 
their surroundings, to attain a sympathetic 
knowledge of their environment, to acquire 
not only useful information but habits of 
correct thinking as well, together with a 
realization that society is always in move- 
ment. It stressed intelligent citizenship and 
the development of desirable habits and at- 
titudes, and endorsed, in effect, the range of 
objectives already advanced earlier in the 
nineteenth century. 


UNDERSTANDING THE PRESENT 


_—. HARVEY ROBINSON in 1912 
urged that complete understanding of the 
past would develop complete understanding 
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of the present—and consequent power to act 
wisely. His emphasis on understanding of 
the present has been generally adopted 
since, although variously interpreted as cur- 
ricula have been constructed. In 1916 the 
Committee on the Social Studies of the NEA 
Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, in stressing good citizen- 
ship as the objective of social studies teach- 
ing, emphasized the need for information 
of immediate practical value. Henry John- 
son, in 1915, while differing widely from the 
specific recommendations of the Commis- 
sion’s preliminary report, advanced as the 
controlling and distinctive aim of history 
teaching “to make the world intelligible” 
—a practical objective which, if attainable, 
would abundantly justify the inclusion of 
history or social studies in the school pro- 
gram of a democracy. 

Harold Rugg and his associates have 
stressed practical and functional informa- 
tion with particular attention to the present 
and its problems, as did the early and many 
of the later curriculum reorganizations of 
the 1920’s and ‘go’s. Mental discipline 
dropped out, faith in encyclopaedic infor- 
mation, about the past, at least, was largely 
abandoned. Yet in practice programs have 
continued to give major, if not exclusive, 
attentions to information, whether pre- 
sented as history, geography, and civics, or as 
fused or integrated social studies in any of 
its familiar forms, or in the even newer in- 
tegration around ‘“‘major themes,” “‘life ac- 
tivities,” or “areas of social living.’’ Even 
understandings, conspicuous as they are in 
paper programs, like attitudes, habits, and 
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skills, have been neglected in practice. 
Stated objectives have changed in phrasing 
and allocation of emphasis (though the basic 
values emphasized have not changed in the 
course of a century), principles of organiza- 
tion and the subject matter selected have 
shifted, but a very large part of classroom 
work still consists, under all of our divergent 
schemes, of learning facts. Whatever their 
merits in the education of American youth 
either as compared one with another or 
taken as a whole, they fall short of a newer 
purpose heavily underscored in several re- 
cent statements. 


RICH AND MANy-SIDED PERSONALITIES 


“ E supreme purpose in civic instruc- 
tion,” declares the Charter for the Social 


Sciences, is ‘‘the creation of rich and many 
sided personalities.”” Or, echoes the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in its recently 
published The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy, “the general end of 
education in America at the present time is 
the fullest possible development of the indi- 
vidual within the framework of our present 
industrialized democracy” (p. 41). 

No doubt our traditional objectives—even 
our traditional subjects, organization, and 
many of our procedures—have much in com- 
mon with the newer and wider objective and 
can serve it to a considerable extent, though 
many educational crusaders for the new and 
the different will not agree. They will insist 
on starting with the individual and his 
needs, rather than organized knowledge and 
its values. Since the values are now invari- 
ably selected, however, with a view to the 
individual and his needs, and all agree in 
recognizing the individual, the final out- 
comes need not necessarily be far apart. 
The extremes will be academic subject mat- 
ter at one end and “unplanned” activities 
developed from moment to moment in re- 
sponse to immediate situations at the other; 

* Washington, D. C.: The National Education Associa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. ix, 157. See also the Fourteenth Year- 
book of the [then] Department of Superintendence, 


“The Social Studies Curriculum” (Washington, 1936), 
p- 56ff. 
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yet either approach might well lead to the 
same final program. 

The Charter tabulates some of the goals 
which the American nation has set for itself, 
and analyzes the characteristics of rich and 
many-sided personalities. The Educational 
Policies Commission writes of ‘‘the educated 
person” rather than of “rich and many-sided 
personalities’’—and works out a parallel and 
almost identical detailed characterization. 


SPECIFIC GOALS OF SOCIAL STUDIEs 


OTH statements are, of course, con- 
B cerned with the purposes of education 
as a whole. To some, who define the social 
studies broadly and would make it the core 
of the curriculum, there is no distinction 
between social studies and education; the 
social studies simply lose their identity ina 
program of developing well rounded person- 
alities or educated individuals. To many 
others, who accept the same ultimate pur- 
pose but prefer to analyze out definite needs, 
materials, and procedures, or who believe 
that the desired end is achieved better with 
the systematic attack on specific aspects of 
the whole, the question still arises of what 
the specific purpose of the social studies is 
in attaining the ultimate purpose. 

In the Charter and in the new statement 
of The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy the social studies loom large, 
and the two analyses all but coincide. In the 
latter, which can represent both, four groups 
of objectives are identified: (1) the objec 
tives of self-realization; (2) the objectives of 
human relationship; (3) the objectives of 
economic efficiency; and (4) the objectives 
of civic responsibility. The social studies 
enter into each group; they dominate the 
third and fourth. The analysis happens to 
be stated largely in terms of attitudes. Lying 
behind, however, are the information, the 
methods, the skills of the social studies. 

However the purposes of democratic edu- 
cation may be phrased, however its subject 
matter may be organized, and whatever the 
procedures in and out of our classrooms 
while education goes on, there appear to be 
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sme constants, some indispensable needs 
of youth in a democratic order. They in- 
dude (1) knowledge of the background and 
present functioning of social, economic, and 
political institutions; (2) experience in 
democratic and cooperative living; and (3) 
the attitudes and skills associated with any 
substantial use of the bodies of information, 
the tools, and the competent study of those 
various and extensive areas of organized 
knowledge that we have come to call the so- 
cial studies. 
Ertinc M. Hunt 


ORIENTAL IMBROGLIO 


HE spectacle of a nation waging war out- 
Tie its own borders is nothing new under 
the sun. In fact, the pages of history are 
largely devoted to recounting the warlike 
deeds of invaders who, for purposes of ex- 
ploitation, have sought to impose their over- 
lordship upon weaker folk. Such is the story 
of the Mesopotamian monarchies, of Alex- 
ander’s empire, of Rome, of Spain, and of 
the so-called Anglo-Saxons, to cite a few ex- 
amples. 

The very foundations of the English 
throne were laid in an effusion of blood re- 
sulting from foreign invasion. At Hastings, 
aided by his Normans, William—the casual 
offspring of a robber-baron and a tanner’s 
daughter—destroyed the Anglo-Saxon, or 
Celto-Anglo-Saxon, army and reduced the 
inhabitants of England to vassalage. Thus, 
thanks to interlopers, was our Mother Coun- 
tty supplied anew with “royalty” and “no- 
bility,” some of whose descendants yet pro- 
long the nightmare of feudalism. 

Canada was not freely given to the British. 
Through the combined efforts of Celto- 
Anglo-Saxon-Normans from the British Isles 
and America, it was won on the field of 
Quebec. By force Britain imposed her rule 
upon India; by force Britain took Gibraltar 
from Spain; by force Britain destroyed the 
two Dutch republics of South Africa. The 
viewpoint of a certain kind of British soldier 
scelebrated in these words of Kipling: 


Ship me somewhere east*of Suez 

Where the best is like the worst; 

Where there ain’t no ten commandments, 
And a man can raise a thirst. 


Not to Germany alone do we need to look 
for evidences of Nietzscheanism, that philos- 
ophy which holds that the affairs of this 
world are ordered— 


According to the good old plan 
That they may take who have the power, 
And they may keep who can. 


We of the United States fulfilled our 
“manifest destiny” by absorbing the north- 
ern portion of Mexico and by taking over 
the control of the Philippines. There have 
been times, of course, when we have dis- 
played rather a high degree of nationalistic 
self-effacement, one such occasion being 
when we permitted our friends among the 
Allies at the close of the World War to trans- 
fer our cable-station island of Yap to the 
guardianship of Japan. 

This reference to Japan serves as a re- 
minder of the conflict now raging in the 
Orient. The Hermit Nation, which we “‘in- 
duced” by a naval demonstration to open its 
ports to international trade, has now also 
taken the path of empire. It is all very repre- 
hensible, but very human. Japan has been 
an apt student at the feet of the “Christian” 
nations. Dai Nippon is assisting with the 
White Man’s Burden—the burden of send- 
ing out boys to die that foreign investments 
may be secure. Imitation is said to be the 
sincerest flattery, yet somehow we are not 
flattered—even when large numbers of Jap- 
anese achieve facility in the use of English 
and when the Japanese. government pro- 
claims an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. 

Meanwhile, one-fourth the world’s popu- 
lation agonizes before the onset of the armies 
of Japan. It is said that China was not pre- 
pared for war. Neither was she prepared for 
peace. Despite her ancient civilization, 
China has never more than remotely ap- 
proached national solidarity or civic right- 
eousness. Allowing for exceptional cases, 
like that of Dr Sun Yat-sen, China has been 
woefully lacking in intelligent, patriotic 
leadership. In sanitation, China is three cen- 
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turies behind the more advanced nations of 
today. Failure to supply herself with the 
adjuncts of modern civilization results in 
those ravages of disease which from year 
to year sweep off millions. Foreigners in 
China usually prefer living in the foreign 
quarters, or “‘settlements.’’ Japanese bombs 
are more merciful than bubonic plague. 

That most nations commit suicide was the 
observation of a distinguished French phi- 
losopher. This is a forcible way of saying that 
the greatest dangers which threaten the state 
are likely to arise from within. The oppres- 
sion of the weak, the failure to provide op- 
portunity for all, the callous indifference to 
human degradation, the insistence upon spe- 
cial privilege to the detriment of the general 
welfare—such are the corrosive influences 
which eat into the vitals of a nation. 

Perhaps through the stern discipline of 
war China will be able to develop some 
necessary virtues which hitherto have been 
conspicuously lacking. So wise a people need 
no longer be so ineffectual. The Chinese 
New Life movement, with its democratic 
idealism, promises much. 

To the hope of many that China may win 
over Japan should be added another, that 
she may also conquer her own weaknesses. 

J. F. SANTEE 
Oregon Normal School 
Monmouth, Oregon 


CoRRESPONDENCE 


AST month the “Editor’s Page” carried an 
original poem, ““The Things Men Fight 
For,” written last spring by a senior in a 
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New Jersey high school. The tone of digi). 
lusionment brings the following protest: 


To the Editor of Social Education: 

In the October number of the magazine, you pup. 
lished a poem by a high school senior on “The Thing 
Men Fight For.” As an example of high school poetica 
composition, it has some striking features. Neverthe. 
less, I read it with a resentment that was bitter. 

Let us grant that we did not attain at once through 
the World War the ends which we sought. The fac 
remains that the ends were noble. The war ended jp 
victory. The calamity that followed was the result no 
of the war but of the use we made of the peace tha 
followed the war. It was a peace of vengeance and not 
of reconciliation. Our own country cannot excus 
itself of all blame for what happened, because it failed 
to stand by the job until it was finished. If its coopera. 
tion had been forthcoming, it might have been possible 
to salvage even a bad peace. 

Few high school seniors acquire the attitudes e. 
hibited by the author of the poem except through the 
motivation and information given them by their elders. 
Young people are much more likely to look for the good 
things in the history of our country and its leader. 
What a shame it is that teachers in these days so often 
encourage them to think that whatever has been done 
in the past was uncouth, and that those who were re. 
sponsible for it were ignorant or criminal! It is the 
duty of a teacher to present the truth, but the truth is 
not always offensive. 

Would one say that the prophecy of old which de. 
clared, “Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more,” or the state- 
ment of Jesus, “If I be lifted up, I will draw all men 
unto me,” were “lies” just because they have not been 
fulfilled yet? Were those men and women of the past 
and are those of our own time “fools” who have striven 
to help make those prophecies a reality? It is no more 
right to make such statements about our World War 
ideals or about those who fought for them than about 
other lofty hopes which have not yet become realities. 

God pity and give light to those young people of 
today who thus early have become so cynical and sophis- 
ticated that they think of those who offered their lives 
in a holy cause as simply getting on the bandwagon! 
And may He bring repentance and reformation to thos 
false leaders of our youth who, through either a love of 
the sensational or a warped devotion to peace at any 
price, cast discredit upon some of the noblest of our 
personal and national ideals! Failure to achieve them 
offers not the slightest justification for reflecting on the 
attempt to do so. Victories for the right come onl; 
through repeated efforts to achieve it. Failure to at- 
tempt achievement is far worse than failure in the 
effort. Ridicule of the effort is the height of dishonor. 

R. O. Hucues 
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The French Revolution: 


Reinterpretations 


GEOFFREY BRUUN 





yz 


EXT year the French will celebrate the 
sesquicentennial anniversary of the 
outbreak of the “Great Revolution.” 

The occasion invites a reappraisal of the 
varied interpretations that have been offered 
inthe last hundred and fifty years to explain 
that momentous upheaval and the object les- 
sns that have been drawn from it. The 
French Revolution is still, and must long 
remain, a lively controversial issue. It has 
been many things to many men, and the 
twentieth century will doubtless invent new 
theories about it that would have con- 
founded the earlier diagnosticians. Signs of 
such revaluations are already discernible in 
contemporary historical writing, and some 
of them will be discussed in this survey. 


CONTINUITY WITH PAST 


N long retrospect it is clear that the most 

consistent trend in revolutionary his- 
toriography has been the effort to reduce the 
bulk of that massive pinnacle to the con- 
tours of the surrounding terrain, to subdue 








As new events suggest new meanings 
in the past history must be rewritten. 
Dr Bruun, associate professor of history 
in New York University, presents cur- 
rent views of the French Revolution, 
continuing a series of articles on mod- 
ern Europe that includes Dr Heaton’s 
treatment of “The Industrial Revolu- 
tion” in March and Dr Anderson’s 
analysis of liberalism and conserva- 
tism in May. 
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the most cataclysmic political event in mod- 
ern European history to the historical rules 
of proportion and continuity. The revolu- 
tion, it is now recognized, represented a 
quickening of forces already at work rather 
than a new departure. 


LEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE pointed 
A out as early as 1856, in L’ancien ré- 
gime et la révolution, the unbroken conti- 
nuity which could be observed in the devel- 
opment of French national institutions. The 
Bourbon kings, through their ministers and 
intendants, had striven patiently to weld 
France into a centralized national state. 
After 1789 the revolutionary assemblies pur- 
sued a similar policy with greater energy, 
and Napoleon, who “organized” the revolu- 
tion after 1800, governed with the aid of a 
council of ministers that was really the old 
royal council remodeled, and of prefects 
who were but more efficient successors to the 
old intendants. 

Thirty years after De Tocqueville, Albert 
Sorel,’ stressing this same clue of “‘conti- 
nuity,” demonstrated that the general aims 
which had shaped the foreign policy of 
monarchical France were pursued without 
fundamental change in the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic eras. Charles VIII in the 
fifteenth century and Francis I in the six- 
teenth had led military expeditions into 
Italy before Napoleon repeated the experi- 
ment with greater éclat; and Mazarin, when 
he was minister to the young Louis XIV, 
organized a Rhine League as a means of ex- 


1L’Europe et la révolution francaise, 8 vols. (Paris, 
1885-1904). 
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tending French influence in the Germanies 
a century and a half before Napoleon con- 
ceived the same project. Furthermore, the 
Anglo-French conflict, which broke out in 
1793 and continued with one brief inter- 
ruption until the fall of Napoleon, is now 
accepted as a continuation of the commer- 
cial and colonial struggle between the two 
nations, a struggle already recognizable in 
the era of Louis XIV, which brought France 
and Great Britain to war twice between 1740 
and 1763, and reached its climax in the 
revolutionary hostilities from 1793 to 1815. 


RANTING then that the men who gov- 
erned France in the turbulent decades 
after 1789 were in general maintaining old 
foreign and domestic policies rather than 
inaugurating new ones, what degree of 
novelty may be claimed for the revolution- 
ary principles themselves, for the ideals of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity? The abo- 
lition of class privileges, careers open to tal- 
ent, religious toleration and equality before 
the law—those sublime Rights of Man and 
the Citizen proclaimed in 178g—have been 
accepted as marking the opening of a new 
and democratic era in the development of 
European society. 

Here too, however, there has been a tend- 
ency in recent years to stress the fact that 
these ideals had been at work before 1789 
and had inspired the reform programs of 
such enlightened statesmen as Joseph II in 
Austria, Turgot in France, and Struensee 
in Denmark-Norway. There were, it is now 
more generally admitted, half-abortive revo- 
lutions before the Revolution. Many history 
teachers who attended the meeting of the 
American Historical Association in 1936 
will recall the discussion evoked at one ses- 
sion by the question: “Why did the revolu- 
tion break out in France in 1789?” The audi- 
ence decided that the problem might be 
more profitably debated if rephrased as: 
“Why did the reform movement of the 
eighteenth century enter an acute and vio- 
lent phase in France after 1789?” This con- 
clusion further illustrates the disposition 


of modern historians to escape from a “cata. 
clysmic’”’ explanation and to view the revoly. 
tion not as an isolated explosion but as the 
dénouement of a century-long drive. Loyjs 
R. Gottschalk paid tribute to this retro. 
spective interpretation in 1929 when he ap. 
pended to his Era of the French Revolution: 
the suggestive dates 1715-1815. More r. 
cently Carl Becker, in his sane and repre. 
sentative high school text, Modern History! 
introduced students to the “Age of Political 
Revolution” by a long chapter on the new 
ideas that spread through Europe in the 
eighteenth century, and he extended the 
revolutionary age so that it included most 
of the nineteenth century also. 

Seen more justly in such longer perspec. 
tives the French Revolution becomes merely 
the most critical campaign in a protracted 
war. The effect of such objective revision 
has been to soften the revolution’s contours, 
to fit it into a larger frame, and to explain 
it more satisfactorily as an accountable phe. 
nomenon in the evolution of European so- 
ciety and the emergence of the middle classes 
to political power. 


RELATION TO DEMOCRATIC EXPERIMENT 


A FURTHER development of this tend- 
ency to soften the contours of the 
Revolution may be found in the growing 
temptation to “white-wash” the era of reac- 
tion which followed Napoleon’s fall in 1814. 
It is now generally admitted that what used 
to be styled the Era of Metternich was not 
wholly unprogressive, that if the Revolution 
did not begin without prelude in 1789 
neither did it come to an abrupt halt in 
1814. The persistence of reform efforts after 
that date and the extension of constitutional 
liberties, often with the collaboration of the 
monarchs themselves, has been more hon- 
estly conceded of late. Frederick B. Artz, for 
example, in his France under the Bourbon 
Restoration, 1814-1830 affirms that these 
years of apparent reaction actually saw 4 
* Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 


* New York: Silver Burdett, 1931. 
*Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1931. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 


workable parliamentary system take firm 
root in France for the first time. H. A. L. 
Fisher, whose urbane and authoritative sur- 
vey, A History of Europe, in three volumes, 
appeared in 1935-36,° writes in a similar 
mood of what might be termed chastened 
liberalism. He sees the revolutionary forces 
as checked and disciplined rather than de- 
feated after 1814, and he admits that the 
European settlement worked out by the “re- 
actionary’’ Congress of Vienna was a more 
statesmanlike compromise than the vindic- 
tive treaties imposed by the triumphant 
democracies in 1919 after the Four Years’ 
War. i 


VER ten years ago Carl Becker ven- 
tured to remind American readers 

that Democracy was, and is, an experiment.® 
With less apology Fisher entitles his third 
volume, covering European history for the 
last century and a half, “The Liberal Experi- 
ment.” He uses the word “Liberal” to de- 
note “the system of civil, political and re- 
ligious freedom now firmly established in 
Britain and the Dominions, as well as among 
the French, the Dutch, the Scandinavian and 
the American peoples.” For him the French 
Revolution, in spite of its regrettable ex- 
cesses, is an event to celebrate, for it was the 
birth pang of the Liberal Experiment on the 
continent, and he emphasizes the continu- 
ing influence of the revolution, exemplified 
by the extension of liberal institutions, as 
the dominant political trend of the nine- 
teenth century. This estimate of the revolu- 
tion and its significance is approximately the 
interpretation that has long been accepted 
as orthodox in this country. American teach- 
ers and American textbooks have generally 
implied that the French revolutionaries 
were inspired by the ideal of a humane and 
admirable formula of government similar to 
our own, that this formula has been inter- 


-_ 


*Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 

*Carl Becker, Our Great Experiment in Democracy: 
4 History of the United States. New York: Harper, 
'927, but published in 1920 as The United States; an 
Experiment in Democracy. 
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mittently gaining ground in Europe for a 
century and is destined to a universal tri- 
umph. The Wilsonian peace program 
brought this faith in the predestined tri- 
umph of democracy to full tide. 


RELATION TO AUTHORITARIANISM 


ODAY, when democratic institutions 
Toa parliamentary governments have 
been abridged in the greater part of Europe, 
it is inevitable that the program of the revo- 
lution and the achievements of the revolu- 
tionary assemblies should be disparaged by 
the advocates of authoritarianism. The pri- 
mary trend in the historiography of the revo- 
lution, noted above, has undoubtedly been 
the attempt to achieve perspective and ob- 
jectivity. But a secondary trend scarcely less 
important today is the tendency to belittle 
the revolution insofar as it was a popular 
movement, to question the validity of lib- 
eralism as a workable formula of gov- 
ernment, and to stigmatize the system of 
parliamentary government as a device 
monopolized by the middle class to assure 
their political and economic supremacy. 

Symptomatic of this current shift of em- 
phasis from popular to despotic methods of 
government is the flood of recent biog- 
raphies of the first Napoleon. Louis Made- 
lin, in his French Revolution’ and its sequel 
The Consulate and the Empire® ridiculed 
the bombast and the attitudinizing of the 
Robespierres and the Marats the better to 
exalt the genius for order and efficiency 
which characterized Bonaparte. Georges 
Lefebvre in his Napoleon,® which forms 
volume XIV of the Peuples et Civilisations 
series, traces dispassionately the growing 
disillusionment with parliamentary wran- 
gling and ineptitude which induced the 
French people after ten years of turmoil to 
welcome the enlightened despotism of the 

* La révolution. Paris, 1912; an English translation 
is The French Revolution with notes by F. Stringfellow 
Barr. New York: Putnam, 1931. 

8 Le consulat et l’empire. 2 vols. Paris, 1932-33 and 
translation The Consulate and the Empire. 2 vols. 


London: Heinemann, 1934-36. 
®Paris, 1935. 
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consulate and the empire. The Russian 
historian, Evgenii V. Tarle, in his Bona- 
parte!” sees Napoleon as an unexampled 
organizer who placed his genius at the serv- 
ice of the propertied classes, betraying the 
masses that trusted him and continued to 
trust him until the last. 

Politically, these writers range in their 
sympathies from Right to Left, but all imply 
the same general conclusion: that property 
owners and bureaucrats when threatened by 
the unleashed violence or even the vigorous 
competition of the disinherited classes will 
sacrifice parliamentary forms to preserve 
their supremacy. To a communist thinker 
like Tarle the Napoleonic dictatorship was 
a device of the expropriating classes. To a 
conservative like Madelin it seems clear that 
all thoughtful Frenchmen, by 1799, had 
reached the conclusion that they wanted a 
strong government capable of preserving 
order and assuring the national aggrandize- 
ment. Whatever the motives, the result was 
a formula of so-called democratic despotism 


consecrated by popular acclaim, and the 
plebiscites of the consulate, which never fell 
below gg per cent of “‘yeas,”’ equaled the best 
that Hitler or Mussolini has achieved. 


HE analogy between the advent of Na- 

poelon and the Fascist coups of recent 
years is thus striking enough to capture the 
attention of the historians. The experiment 
with democracy into which France plunged 
after 1789 left the nation confused, divided, 
and disorganized. By re-energizing the ad- 
ministration and exalting the national pres- 
tige Napoleon persuaded the French people 
after 1799, as Mussolini has persuaded the 
Italians since 1922 and Hitler the Germans 
since 1933, that “government is more im- 
portant than representation.” The Germans, 
for understandable reasons of national senti- 
ment, forbear to extol the Napoleonic epic 
too strongly because it recalls their own de- 
feats, but the Italians claim the Corsican as 
one of themselves, Mussolini has composed 


* Trans. from Russian by John Cournos. Toronto: 
McClelland, 1937. 
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a drama on Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
and a study of his personality is a compulsory 
course in Italian schools. 


REDEFINITION AND REINTERPRETATION 


| N the light of these contemporary develop. 

ments it is evident that the French Reyo. 
lution will retain its emphasis in modern 
European history courses and perhaps gain 
added significance, but that significance 
needs redefinition. For over a century the 
disturbance that occurred in France, and 
particularly in Paris, after 1789 has been 
accepted as establishing a sort of norm for 
revolutionary upheavals. Thoughtful lead. 
ers of the Russian Communist Party, for in- 
stance, regarding it as the best documented 
revolution of modern times, studied it at. 
tentively in their efforts to master the 
mechanism of mass movements. Dilettantes 
and lovers of fictionalized history have found 
it an inexhaustible field of inspiration. From 
the summoning of the States General to the 
fall of Robespierre the revolution appears to 
march from crisis to crisis like a grandiose 
tragedy, and it is this dramatic quality- 
what Crane Brinton in A Decade of Revolu- 
tion, 1789-1799" calls “the startling finality 
of what seems to be its plan’’—that invests it 
with perennial fascination for students of 
social dynamics. But as John Morley was in 
the habit of saying, “Destiny is no artist,” 
and to dramatize an historical process into 
acts and scenes is in some measure to falsify 
it. 

The French Revolution has suffered un- 
duly from the effects of such distortion, and 
from the attempts to read into its turbulent 
annals the rules of dramatic necessity. Fur- 
thermore, the formal distinction that has 
long been accorded to it, the distinction of 
epitomizing the concept “revolution” in its 
most typical expression, has limited its use- 
fulness as an historical example. 

For almost one hundred and fifty years 
the idea of a revolution has been so closely 
associated with the formula of the French 


New York: Harper, 1934. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 


Revolution in its earlier phases that the con- 
temporary world was slow to recognize the 
Fascist Revolution in Italy or the Nazi Revo- 
lution in Germany for what they were. The 
twentieth century had inherited from the 
nineteenth the notion that revolutions came 
from the Left; it has now been disclosed that 
they can also come from the Right. That an 
enfranchised people might betray democ- 
racy, sacrificing their political liberties vol- 
untarily to a dictator, was a denouement 
which took not a few liberal historians by 
surprise. Yet here too the French Revolu- 
tion provided a classic warning, had they 
paused to study it more dispassionately. The 
French propertied classes did not hesitate 
after 1799 to renounce the forms of demo- 
cratic control when those forms became a 
threat in the hands of an awakening prole- 
tariat, and they welcomed the advent of a 
dictator who protected their property rights 
and their opportunities for profit while crip- 
pling parliamentary institutions. 

Had the liberal historians, who delighted 
to trace the developments of 1789 almost 
hour by hour spent as much time analyzing 
the political drift from 1795 to 1804 they 
might have been better prepared to inter- 
pret the shift of public opinion which has 
converted so many democracies into dic- 
tatorships in our own day. 

The political, military, diplomatic and 
religious history of the revolutionary era 
was intensively studied in the nineteenth 
century. The picture will be rounded out in 
the twentieth by a more profound examina- 
tion of the economic motivation of the great 
experiment at reform, and the economic 
foundations of French expansion under 
Napoleon. When this economic interpreta- 
tion is completed it will provide a more con- 
sistent clue to the inner forces which shaped 
the course of the French Revolution than 
the political narrative ever offered. The first 
years after 1789 may retain much of their 
histrionic sound and fury, for the exalted 
mood and doctrinaire ideals of the early 
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revolutionists disguised their motives even 
from themselves. But by 1800 the romance 
of the revolution was over and a majority 
of the French people knew where they stood 
and what they wanted. The Napoleonic 
regime was the answer. It gratified that “in- 
tense aspiration for order’ which Edme 
Champion” found to be the prevailing 
mood of the French people in 1789; it ap- 
pealed to the chauvinistic spirit excited by 
the revolutionary wars; and it opened the 
continent to French economic exploitation 
by the obstacles in the way of British trade. 

Further studies are needed to make clear 
to what extent French diplomacy in the rev- 
olutionary era was motivated, not only by 
the desire to spread propaganda and to tax 
the “liberated’”” provinces adjacent to 
France, but by a deliberate plan to make the 
weaker European states economic colonies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


For further comment the reader may consult with 
profit the articles “French Revolution” and “Revo- 
lution and Counterrevolution” in the Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences with their attendant bibliogra- 
phies. Of recent textbooks in this field that by A. J. 
Grant and H. Temperley, Europe: the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Eras (New York: Longmans Green, 
1935), is the most typical restatement of the conven- 
tional military and political narrative. L. R. Gottschalk, 
The Era of the French Revolution, 1715-1815 (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1929), offers a longer view and a 
richer background for an understanding of social and 
intellectual problems. L. Gershoy’s brief but brilliant 
volume, The French Revolution, 1789-1799 (New 
York: Holt, 1932), in the Berkshire Studies in European 
History is the best treatment in one hundred pages, 
and his longer account, The French Revolution and 
Napoleon (New York: Crofts, 1933), the best written 
and most broadly interpretative text. For more thought- 
ful readers there is C. D. Hazen’s mature and enter- 
taining study, The French Revolution in two volumes 
(New York: Holt, 1932), and the pertinent volumes 
in the Rise of Modern Europe Series edited by W. L. 
Langer, A Decade of Revolution, 1789-1799 (New York: 
Harper, 1934) by Crane Brinton and Europe and the 
French Imperium, 1799-1814 (New York: Harper, 
1938) by Geoffrey Bruun. Albert Mathiez’ popular 
history of the revolution (to 1795), incorporating the 
conclusions of his indefatigable research and _ his 
proletarian sympathies, is available in English transla- 
tion in two volumes, The French Revolution and After 
Robespierre; Thermidorian Reaction (New York: 
Knopf, 1938 and 1931). 


4 E. Champion, La France d’aprés les cahiers de 
1789. Paris, 1897, pp. 29-31. 
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in an Adult Summer School 


ELINOR PANCOAST 





ion can be identified: one, that enrich- 

ment of personality which comes from 
worthwhile activity in leisure time, and, 
two, the power to analyze problems of im- 
mediate and practical concern in daily life. 
It is the second objective that the Summer 
School for Office Workers has for the past 
five years been attempting to satisfy, at least 
in part.! This is a labor school in which forty 
young men and women white collar workers 
from twenty-five cities spend four summer 
weeks concentrating on issues that are rele- 
vant to themselves as workers and as citi- 
zens.? From many applications this student 
body is selected on the basis of interest or 
leadership already demonstrated in their 
home communities. All have had work ex- 
perience in offices or in other white collar 
jobs. The great majority have completed 
high school; a few have had some college 


Ti O current objectives of adult educa- 
t 


*Summer sessions have been held as follows: 1933 
and 1934 at Oberlin College; 1935 at Bucknell Uni- 
versity; 1936 and 1937 at Northwestern University; 1938 
in Chicago, using facilities of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and of the University of Chicago. 


? A part of the group stays for only two weeks in the 
session known as the Institute. There is no substantial 
difference between the curriculum of the School and 
the Institute. 








That the study of social problems 
should not cease with formal schooling 
is commonplace. A six-year experiment 
in the adult education of office workers 
is described by a professor of economics 
at Goucher College. 




















training. Their formal education as well as 
their occupations have accustomed them to 
the use of words and to the printed page as 
a source of information. That is to say, they 
are literate. What they want from the school 
is training in thinking about their experi- 
ences and in developing power to be articu- 
late about them. 

These students are impatient of dogmatic 
philosophy and of the purely “academic,” 
preferring to defer generalizations and ab- 
stractions until concrete situations have 
been explored thoroughly. In order to serve 
such people suitably and to aid them to 
develop understanding and to plan intelli- 
gent action in social movements, the teacher 
must become acquainted with the special in- 
terests of each, set against his experience. 
These young men and women have cast off 
their old school habit of memorizing facts 
uncritically, and forgetting them as easily. 
Their opinion yields to the opinion of others 
only when its validity is challenged in the 
free play of discussion. They want only those 
facts which they can master, that is, fit into 
their own world. For example, their scho- 
lastic, occupational, and recreational en- 
vironment has for many of them developed 
a sense of identity with the middle class or 
employing group—a bias which may or may 
not be an economically rational one for the 
worker concerned. Yet not until the worker 
has consciously accepted this attitude in the 
face of comparative facts on office and in- 
dustrial workers’ wages, standards of living, 
economic security, and political power can 
he be said to hold it intelligently. 

Since the usual incentives of formal edu- 
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cation—such as grades, prizes, honors—are 
out of place, the teacher is in part relieved 
of the necessity of providing a motive for 
srious work. However, the nature of the 
subject matter and its presentation must be 
such as to catch the interest of busy adult 
workers devoting their short annual vaca- 
tions to school work. 

The teacher must be adaptable and flex- 
ible in using informal methods. He must 
recognize the fact that students’ responsive- 
ness will be in direct ratio to his own ap- 
proachableness. He must have imagination 
and skill in seizing every occasion to aid the 
student in solving his problems—social con- 
versation, personal conference, and class dis- 
cussion. He must be willing to let others talk 
and yet lead the discussion to logical and 
fruitful conclusions. He must have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the economic prob- 
lems of white collar workers. He must be 
willing to have his opinions challenged and 
criticized. All of these qualifications sum up 
to a mature personality of large outlook 
whose balanced judgment is fed by adequate 
practical knowledge. 


F the school is to help the student clarify 

his personal problems, it must assist him 
in interpreting his own experience. That 
experience is revealed in part by personal 
application papers, which the instructor 
studies carefully before school opens, and 
also by individual conferences, and by a 
“get-together” session in which there is an 
exchange of information about jobs and or- 
ganizations. All this helps the instructor, 
later, to capitalize on expressed or implied 
interests and to call up for illustrative use 
pertinent practical information. 

In an economics class the detailed knowl- 
edge of a secretary to a corporation executive 
about types of stocks and bonds was infi- 
nitely more helpful than similar facts from 
textbooks, not only to her classmates but to 
herself in fitting that particular scrap of ex- 
perience into a fuller picture of corporate 
organization and functioning. Bookkeeping 
skill enabled one student to interpret for 
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her classmates the balance sheets and income 
statements of various enterprises, when the 
same class was studying incomes in terms of 
wages and profits. Experience as an election 
clerk in a great city aided another student to 
contribute valuable facts to a group discuss- 
ing municipal politics. Personal contact 
with the administrative machinery of a state 
minimum wage law gave still another stu- 
dent facts useful in analyzing the effects of 
such legislation. On the other hand an- 
other’s weeks of unemployment caused her 
to observe that driving out the sweated 
trades would not in itself create more jobs. 
Typists in a literature class that had just 
read Capek’s R.U.R. described numerous 
examples of “speedup” systems tending to 
mechanize office workers’ jobs. 


IFFERENCES of opinion arising from 
D contrasting experiences aid in focus- 
sing attention on fundamental issues. A 
salesgirl from Kansas City argued that ‘“‘Mar- 
ried women, many of them, do retail clerk- 
ing, and they just depress the wage standard 
for the other workers. They’re supplement- 
ing an income, not supporting themselves, 
and so thirteen dollars a week is enough for 
them.” But a trained operator of a calculat- 
ing machine who had lost her Michigan job 
of twelve years’ standing because a new gen- 
eral manager with certain “principles” 
about married women’s employment had 
decreed her dismissal as soon as she had 
trained her successor saw the other side. She 
gave a spirited defense of married women’s 
employment both from the standpoint of in- 
dividual rights and from that of economics. 
The problem of discrimination appeared in 
still another light when this incident was 
recounted. In the mail opening department 
of a mail order house a woman held a respon- 
sible position for many years and was paid 
forty dollars a week. The company, deciding 
that a man would be more desirable, substi- 
tuted a man for her and increased the salary 
for that job by go per cent. Racial discrimi- 
nation as an economic factor also brought 
out comparable personal experiences. The 
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discussion wound up with the formulation 
of certain proposed measures for equalizing 
opportunities. 


METHOD 


HE classroom method is entirely that of 

discussion, aiming to assist the student to 
interpret his own experience rather than to 
provide him with knowledge that he may or 
may not find useful later on. The instructor 
adopts the experimental approach, letting 
the discussion proceed at the pace and along 
the lines revealed by the students’ interests, 
needs, and desires. Skilful direction keeps 
the topics not only pertinent but in logical 
order and of a significant nature. The chief 
difference between the organization of such 
a course and that taught in the orthodox 
manner is that here the structure is not fore- 
ordained and imposed by the teacher but 
instead is constructed on the vital needs of 
the students as a group. Also, where the indi- 
vidual indicates in class or in personal inter- 
view that he has interests and aptitudes for 
supplemental facts or greater accomplish- 
ment, he is assisted in working out his indi- 
vidual problem through the use of the li- 
brary, or the social science workshop, or 
certain other resources in the school. 

Occasionally the whole class undertakes 
to dramatize a situation. In last year’s school 
it was decided to turn the class discussing 
minimum wage into a minimum wage board 
hearing. Certain members were constituted 
as the board itself, and others as representa- 
tives of workers and of employers presenting 
their respective sides. The “employers” 
built up a strong case and skilful arguments 
for the status quo, citing governmental docu- 
ments, corporation reports, and financial 
authorities for a cautious policy. The “em- 
ployees” handled similar sources with equal 
but contrary emphasis. And the “board” 
handed down an order that was a model of 
compromise and impartiality! The educa- 
tional values lay not alone in the greater 
interest and sense of reality evoked but more 
particularly in the development of valuable 
skills in using sources of information and in 


presenting orderly facts and arguments—fo; 
which workers have frequent need. 

Such a method does not minimize study, 
but emphasizes it. However, instead of se 
assignments to be “covered,” suggested read. 
ing is arranged for the student or for the 
group when curiosity for further facts has 
been aroused in class discussion. The ip. 
structor makes himself available at study 
hours so that aid can be given in the selec. 
tion of reading. Books, journals, and pam- 
phlets are discussed in the class or in special 
meetings out of doors under the trees, Ex. 
pression is stimulated in special oral reports, 
in written essays, and in charts, graphs, or 
drawings. A special room—dubbed “the 
workshop” —affords materials and space for 
the construction of such visual aids, so that 
not only the student who constructs the pic 
tograph chart or wall newspaper profits from 
the creative activity, but likewise his fellow- 
students. 


RECREATIONAL INTERESTS 


GROUP of adults devoting their an- 

nual vacation to school work will not 
be content merely with class discussion and 
study. Recreational interests must be satis- 
fied. They too can be made to serve the edu- 
cational purpose of the school. Certain mem- 
bers of the group may volunteer in turn to 
summarize current affairs in the quarter 
hour before dinner. Or an instructor will 
read to the assernbled school, grouped about 
the living-rooni of an evening, Carl Sand- 
burg’s The People, Yes or Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s The Weavers or Sherwood Ander- 
son’s “I Ama Fool” (from Horses and Men). 
The ensuing discussion vivifies economics, 
because the experience of the worker stu- 
dent is continuously being drawn upon as 
he vicariously lives in this social literature 
so closely related to his own problems. This 
makes for realistic thinking when the in- 
structor skilfully asks questions which call 
for appropriate comparisons and correla- 
tions in the students’ minds. For example, 
“IT Am a Fool” has been read, and the ques- 
tions turn on problems of occupational 
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snobbery, pecuniary competition, money 
sandards. Office workers find no difficulty 
thereupon in recalling and relating numer- 
ous personal experiences or observations to 
show that inferiority complexes often stand 
in the way of intelligent attack on economic 
roblems and that middle class illusions are 
frequently held at the expense of individual 
economic improvement. 

The evening may be devoted to a series of 
extemporary skits. One end of the living 
room serves as a stage, where nine characters 
pantomime the Supreme Court, and other 
characters personifying political pressure 
groups are engaged in pulling individual 
wavering members from one side to another 
-left to right, right to left. This skit yields 
toanother in which “Tillie” slaves overtime 
at her typewriter until rescued from the ar- 
bitrary boss by a union contract. The troup- 
ers may vary this familiar theme with a 
satire on the cosmetic market and the sus- 
ceptibility of gullible office workers to the 
romantic appeals of its sales propaganda. 
Action is planned in no more time than all 
of us used to give to charades at home after 
dinner. Lines are improvised. Subjects are 
the familiar social or political issues from 
class discussion or daily experience. Re- 
hearsed labor skits and mass recitations like 
“Stop Those War Drums” are also under- 
taken, but the crowded curriculum of a four- 
week school precludes intensive work in the 
drama. Its twofold function is to provide 
recreation and at the same time serve as an 
auxiliary to work in economics, social ethics, 
and community organization. 

Similar use is made of field trips to con- 
sumer Cooperatives or to trade union head- 
quarters or meetings. Outside speakers are 
also frequently pressed into service for dis- 
cussion of labor legislation, trade union or- 
ganization, political parties, community 
groups, and other topics. 

Like the drama, singing is one of the 
cohesive forces, the cement, which helps to 
integrate the individual office worker to the 
group and to arouse emotions and loyalties 
to supplement the rational inquiries of the 
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classroom. The dance which interprets labor 
themes also has a place in the curriculum for 
its recreational, aesthetic, and emotional 
values, but only occasionally has the school 
found ready talent for its development in a 
short session. 

During the sessions of 1936, 1937, and 
1938 interested workers and individuals 
were invited to a week-end conference held 
at the school. The subject last summer was 
“White Collar Workers Face Changing 
Problems.” Two hundred delegates came to 
Chicago as representatives of our former 
students, of other workers’ schools, of the 
local workers’ education committee, and of 
educational and labor organizations. The 
object was to join the students in round 
table discussions concerning political and 
economic problems of office workers. It was 
thought that the conference materially ad- 
vanced the school’s program for integrating 
the student and the community. 


CuRRICULUM 


HE subject matter of the curriculum is 

admittedly narrow, confined to econom- 
ics, social ethics, and community organiza- 
tions. The vehicles described above are, of 
course, merely the means of teaching within 
these fields. Limitations on time demand a 
simplified curriculum and a selection of 
subject matter that has unity as well as per- 
tinence. In terms of the objectives of this 
labor school the reason is apparent for the 
particular choice of fields for study; how- 
ever, even these three fields frequently in- 
tersect. A class in social ethics may find itself 
analyzing the same subject, let us say “eco- 
nomic freedom,” that confronted the eco- 
nomics class earlier. But whereas the first 
group put its attention on vocational oppor- 
tunities or the technique of collective bar- 
gaining, the second class discussed economic 
freedom as it runs in terms of cultural lags. 
And, similarly, a class in community organi- 
zation may be involved in the identical prob- 
lem, but this time from the standpoint of 
police and politics in “Middletown” or 
Pittsburgh or Chicago. 
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EVALUATION 


HE Summer School for Office Workers is 
| i an experimental school in name only; 
unceasing reviews of procedure make for 
continuous change. The faculty criticizes 
the scheme as it is in progress. Frequent 
meetings of the whole school offer sugges- 
tions for altering details. During the closing 
week all-school meetings discuss methods of 
organizing local educational programs in 
cooperation with community groups. Here 
is the vital test of the contribution made by 
the educational effort: Will the intelligent 
appreciation of social problems be followed 
by intelligent cooperative action? Most of 
the students reach the stage of development 
represented by the one who said, “I must 
have been living up in the clouds before. I 
feel now as if a heavy burden had been lifted 
from my shoulders. While I’ve been here 
I’ve settled a lot of things that have been 
troubling me.” Many of them go a step 
further and approve of the sentiment of the 
young woman who said, “The Affiliated 
Schools has made an investment in us. I hope 
they will profit by it.” A considerable ma- 
jority become more than wishful thinkers. 
They actually take leading parts in or- 
ganizing workers’ education study groups 
in their home cities. 

However, such a summing up is not an 
adequate appraisal of the accomplishments 
of the school, for there are imponderables 
which no educational accounting scheme 
can hope to measure. What teacher ever 
knows the influence, for good or bad, of his 
teaching? That the growing economic con- 
sciousness of white collar workers in the 
last half decade brought many of their lead- 
ers to a school with the purposes that have 
been sketched is understandable. That these 
two hundred or more young people may 
have quickened and accelerated the move- 
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ment seems reasonable. Unemployment, in. 
security, economic change have been the 
first and most impressive teachers. The 
school has merely helped in a process that 
would have gone on otherwise. 


HAT many white collar workers sought 

out the summer school because they felt 
a serious lack in their high school education 
can not be doubted. All teachers of the social 
sciences in the secondary schools are aware 
likewise of this need that the schools more 
effectively relate those phases of the curric. 
ulum to the economic and social problems 
of young workers. Substantial efforts in that 
direction are under way. In such courses of 
study today there is being incorporated a 
more realistic economics which finds points 
of contact with the students’ interests as con- 
sumers and as prospective workers. As teach- 
ers come to be trained more adequately in 
labor and consumer economics there is a 
tendency to scrap abstractions for which 
young students are not yet ready and the 
formal definitions which the heavy hand of 
the college has laid on the secondary school. 
Actual personal acquaintance of the teacher 
with the workers’ struggle for a better stand- 
ard of living makes for a more sympathetic 
interpretation of the labor movement and 
of labor’s significant part in American eco- 
nomic history. The great bulk of high school 
students are going to be in the labor move- 
ment either as passive or active participants 
and whether they know it or not. A realisti- 
cally conceived social studies curriculum 
will not seek to evade pertinent issues nor to 
mistake economic illiteracy for economic im- 
partiality. High school teachers with such a 
point of view and training have made valu- 
able members of the faculty of the Summer 
School for Office Workers and of the other 
resident schools for workers. 
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Educating Leaders for Democracy 


ERLING M. HUNT 


democracy fail, and as economic 

crises and the possibility of class di- 
visions raise new problems for our own 
democracy, there seems ample reason for 
critical consideration of our American pro- 
sam of education for citizenship, which we 
have long regarded as a chief support of our 
democratic order. 

That program is no streamlined model, 
complete with propaganda ministry and of- 
ficial youth organizations, all carefully co- 
ordinated, closely controlled, and highly 
eficient. Nor can it be, for our purpose is 
altogether different: these new models are 
concerned with developing followers, while 
ours remains essentially a program for pro- 
spective leaders. This, ideally at least, does 
not mean just persons listed in Who’s Who 
or elected or appointed to public office, but 
everybody who may be called upon to con- 
sider or to vote on issues, policies, or parties. 
Whether pupils actually become leaders is 
beside the point; by the nature of democ- 
racy we are bound to provide for all youth 
an education in citizenship that is directed 
not at followers but leaders, that develops 
asmuch as possible powers of thought, indi- 
vidual competence, and independence. 


A’ some of the newer experiments in 


EDUCATION VS INDOCTRINATION 


CHOOLS have long since accepted heavy 
responsibility for civic education, as his- 
tory, civics, and other social studies courses 
bear witness. Yet most of our formal educa- 
tion in citizenship has been limited to teach- 
ing information—neither altogether com- 
plete nor altogether accurate—about our 


past and some of our institutions. Mean- 
while a large and highly important part of 
our education in citizenship has gone on 
outside the schools, informally. 

Most pupils have left school early, as a 
somewhat smaller number continue to do. 
Preparation for active citizenship continues 
for almost none to the time when voting is 
permitted. Most young citizens acquire their 
party affiliation and their views on political, 
social, and economic issues at home or from 
their associates. All are subject to the tra- 
ditions and folklore, the historic loyalties 
and prejudices, the slogans and catchwords 
handed on by families, groups, and sections, 
by newspapers, orators, movies, and the 
radio and, presently, by the American Le- 
gion, the DAR, fraternal orders, or political 
clubs. The historical information so ab- 
sorbed is often highly nationalistic and the 
account of American political and other 
institutions is often highly idealized and 
unrealistic. But this informal education has 
one great advantage over most formal class- 
room work—it is free to stir emotions, it is 
often accompanied by martial music and 
well led singing, against a background of 
flags and often of uniforms, all with skillful 
appeals to mass psychology. 

This effective technique for developing 
one aspect or type of citizenship is not un- 
known to our schools, as all of us are aware. 
But in the schools of a democracy these tech- 
niques are somewhat subject to suspicion, 
for they belong rather to the process of regi- 
mentation than to that of developing think- 
ing citizens, and significantly enough they 
are precisely the techniques widely em- 
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ployed in contemporary authoritarian states 
both to rally support and to stifle opposition. 
In countries where a dictator or small group 
is dominant, possessed of a simple and defi- 
nite program, and in which the means are 
frankly subordinate to the end, the program 
of citizenship training, though elaborate, is 
relatively easy. Propaganda, censorship of 
periodicals and scholarship, emotional ap- 
peals, mass organization, uniforms, con- 
trolled activities—all these can drive straight 
through to the accepted goal. Independence 
of thought and action, and opportunity for 
any real leadership, have no place. 


cult as it is different. Ideally action fol- 
lows free and informed discussion and the 
expression of independent judgment. Propa- 
ganda, censorship, and appeals to emotion 
become at the same time, in their evasion 
of free and open discussion, a confession of 
weakness and a denial of the basic principles 
of democracy. Indoctrination for democracy 
is a contradiction in terms. Fundamentally, 
I repeat, the educational program of democ- 
racy is a program directed not to followers 
but to leaders. Anything less is a limitation, 
but just the extent to which it operates, of 
democracy. 

Our program of educating for democratic 
citizenship has not, of course, prepared all 
young citizens for effective participation in 
civic life. Like pure democracy, education 
for leadership seems an unattainable ideai. 
Nevertheless our program might come some- 
what closer to the ideal than it now does. We 
now employ some censorship, some propa- 
ganda, some appeals to emotion. Various 
economic and patriotic groups have, as 
Bessie L. Pierce’ and Howard K. Beale? have 
pointed out, desired not only that their own 
view be presented, which would seem en- 
tirely reasonable, but occasionally that con- 
trary views be suppressed. With this adop- 


Tout situation in a democracy is as diffi- 


Civic Attitudes in American School Textbooks. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1930. 

* Are American Teachers Free? New York: Scribner, 
1936. 
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tion of an undemocratic procedure has gone 
a rejection of democratic practice—the ful] 
and free discussion of some topics considered 
dangerous. The result sometimes seems jj. 
logical and unreasonable. If communism 
and fascism are actually as bad, or as in. 
ferior to capitalism and democracy, as most 
of us believe, what could be more effective 
in educating a democratic citizenry than the 
careful and realistic study of communism 
and fascism? If we really have confidence in 
the ability of the whole population to choose 
between bad and good, or between good and 
better, why not encourage the consideration 
both of criticisms of our political, social, and 
economic order and of proposals for change? 
The question may be naive, but the answer 
is important: the existing restrictions, which 
I do not expect to see greatly lessened, re- 
flect either lack of confidence in teachers or 
in pupils. The lack of confidence in teachers 
is largely justifiable and must continue to 
be, for those who teach social studies are 
concerned with subjects that are compli- 
cated, controversial, too extensive for any 
individual to grasp, too changing for the 
maintenance of competence even if it could 
once be achieved. Neither the selection nor 
the preparation of teachers, neither their 
remuneration nor their opportunities for 
continued study and observation of society, 
adequately recognizes their heavy responsi- 
bility in a democratic order. The lack of 
confidence in pupils, save as it is based on 
their immaturity, is lack of confidence in 
democracy itself, and serves as a reminder 
that an old tradition of minority control, 
whether or not franchise restrictions exist, 
continues in the United States to the present 
day. Only a relative few of those legally en- 
titled to vote or take an active part in politics 
are prevented from doing so, but parties and 
party machines, indispensable in a large 
democracy, nevertheless have many devices 
for molding opinion and channeling votes. 
In our political life and in the press we are 
not unaccustomed to retreats from the 
democratic full discussion of facts and the 
employment of essentially undemocratic 
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appeals to emotion and to slogans that 
smother rather than stimulate thought. In 
our schools, however, through studies of 
propagandist influences and of the free- 
dom of teachers we have become aware of 
some of the shortcomings of our school pro- 
gram, and through the lengthening list of 
studies of propagandist activities and tech- 
nics outside the schools—including the 
chapters in our Seventh Yearbook on “Edu- 
cation against Propaganda”—we have a 
weapon that, if our basic assumptions about 
the possibilities of education are sound, 
should prove effective in counteracting 
propagandist appeals. Furthermore there 
has as yet been no movement to follow Euro- 
pean example in establishing official youth 
organizations and imposing through them 
and the schools an official doctrine and be- 
lief. 


ORGANIZED JUNIOR CITIZENSHIP 


EAN WHILE as we have become con- 

cerned about the problems of educa- 
tion in citizenship some efforts have been 
made to make school experiences more 
practical and functional. Student organiza- 
tions, “extracurricular” activities, socialized 
recitations, activity programs, cooperative 
planning of classwork, student participation 
in educational and school administration, 
all directed towards the development of 
pupil responsibility and leadership quali- 
ties, have occasionally been tried. Junior 
citizenship organizations have been at- 
tempted, and the current enthusiasm for 
community study and surveys is a further 
example of the desire of educators for civic 
education that is more realistic and requires 
more pupil participation in civic life. 

It is too early to evaluate the results, but 
one serious handicap to this kind of train- 
ing can be noted. It does not continue to 
the time when junior citizens become voters, 
taxpayers, and wage or salary earners. 
There is a long gap between the time of 
leaving school, or the conclusion of guided 
pupil activity, and the assumption of adult 
responsibility. In non-democratic countries 


youth organizations and compulsory mili- 
tary service bridge the gap. Here we leave 
much to chance—to home influences and 
party organizations. It is easy to say that 
continued study and discussion of issues, 
continued experience in the democratic 
process, continued analysis of propaganda, 
continued opportunity for developing lead- 
ership in civic activities are needed, but the 
practical program to be employed remains, 
in my judgment, the most difficult problem 
we face in educating for citizenship. The 
depression, not altogether happily, suggests 
one possible development. 


THE DEPRESSION’S CHALLENGE 


HE depression has both deepened and 

called attention to some needs. The re- 
ports of the American Youth Commission 
now appearing demonstrate that nearly half 
of the population between sixteen and 
twenty-four are unemployed, that many of 
the rest are not financially independent, or 
able to marry, that a substantial number is 
discouraged. No program of book study or 
discussion of traditions and ideals or com- 
munity surveys or leadership in classroom 
activities can counteract such conditions. 
Now and as they grow older this group is 
raw material for fascist or communist or- 
ganizations. It is far more responsive to 
emotional appeals and catchwords than as 
if it were securely established, as an effective 
and indispensable part of our social system. 

Three partial solutions have been tried— 
one of them frankly stopgap, the other two 
perhaps more promising. The stopgap is 
continuation in high school or in post- 
graduate high school courses. As yet, how- 
ever, the high school offerings have not been 
expanded to meet new needs, and the con- 
tinued study is neither practical nor satisfy- 
ing. Enrollments in commercial education 
have increased enormously in ten years. 
There is no harm in the courses, but their 
graduates do not go into secretarial work 
or bookkeeping. Vocational education, still 
very limited in its scope, is expensive, and 
economy measures in depression years have 
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not allowed its development in response to 
growing needs. It must develop, however, 
if our program of civic education is not to 
be more than offset by current economic 
conditions. 

The second solution has been adult edu- 
cation, ranging from the discussion of cur- 
rent affairs to vocational re-training. It is 
important and promising, but perhaps it is 
not unfair to describe it as still experi- 
mental, and in any case it touches relatively 
few of those whose needs we have in mind. 

The third solution is the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps—one of the most popular 
of the New Deal innovations. Its educational 
program is still experimental, its effect can 
not yet be evaluated, but it seems the most 
constructive attack on the problem of un- 
employed youth, and a highly effective 
supplement to the school program.? 


EDUCATION’s ANSWER 


F democracy is on trial, so is our educa- 
| tional system. If either fails the other 
must go down too. To be sure, today’s edu- 
cation can affect today’s policies—interna- 
tional, social, or economic—but little, for 
only rarely and indirectly does it affect 
adults. And it is only one of many forces 
working even on its own pupils. Accepting 
these limitations, however, what can those 
of us who work in schools, and especially in 
social studies fields, do to advance educa- 
tion for democratic citizenship? 

First, we need to work out, with the best 
help we can get, a practical definition of 
democracy, an analysis of essentials, that can 
be understood, taught, and applied in 
schools and carried over into life outside. 
Second, in our social studies classes we need 
to teach as systematically and effectively as 
possible the history and the actual working 
of our institutions and political system—a 
task we are discharging none too well. Facts 
are important—more important than some 
recent educational tendencies recognize. 


*See for example Howard W. Oxley, “Inducting CCC 
Enrolees into Citizenship,” School Life, April, 1938. 


They need, however, not only to be learneq 
but critically discussed, with attention to 
their origins, meaning, and _ reliability, 
Third, we need the greatest possible observa. 
tion and direct contact with actual politica] 
and economic organization—important both 
for realism and for reaching many pupils 
who learn verbal material with difficulty. 

Fourth, throughout our school program 
we need the greatest possible employment 
of democratic procedure that is consistent 
with the ability and maturity of pupils, with 
opportunity for all to assume as much re. 
sponsibility and exercise as much leadership 
as their capabilities warrant. That does not 
imply, however, the abandonment of re. 
sponsibility and discipline, or of external 
authority. It does require, as many schools 
can already testify, a patience and a skill in 
guiding inexperienced youth into a reason- 
ing and reasonable use of increasing respon- 
sibility that is far more demanding than 
traditional restraints and domination. And 
finally we need not only to adapt our school 
program to individual needs and abilities 
but to insist on the highest possible achieve- 
ment after that adaptation has been made. 
Drifting, failing, or just passing is no sound 
foundation for effective citizenship; real 
interests and a sense of accomplishment in 
some area, always needed, take on special 
value in a time of economic uncertainty. 
A curriculum and body of teaching proce- 
dures ill adapted to many pupils have ac- 
customed us to low standards, and a high 
degree of indifference. Both are dangerous 
to our educational system and to the kind 
of citizenship we desire to develop. 


HE program is not easy. Nor, since it 
} fel the difficulties of transition into 
adult citizenship and cannot guarantee a 
society in which our ideal of democratic 
citizenship is possible for all, is the pro 
gram complete. But it perhaps outlines a 
start towards not only the defense but the 
maturing and nearer achievement of an 
ideal toward which most of us believe our 
educational system has long been directed. 
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Citizenship Training 


FRANK P. WHITNEY 





HAT does the citizen do as a citi- 
zen? An individual may perform 
well or ill as a producer or a con- 
sumer, as a parent or a child, as a worshipper 
or an unbeliever, as a motorist or a pedes- 
trian. He may develop, or he may ignore 
many of his capacities, his skills, or his ap- 
preciations. Certainly all his capacities, his 
experiences, his interests, and his outlooks 
are important in his cultural development, 
but which of them concern his civic train- 
ing? When we attempt to list the character- 
istics of the good citizen, the result is fre- 
quently a description of the ideal man; it 
is an enumeration instead of an analysis. 
This identification of citizenship with the 
good life, and of civic training with the 
whole program of education, all but wipes 
out any distinct boundaries of what is prop- 
erly called civic training. On the other 
hand the statement of our so-called social 
objectives in teaching is absolutely indis- 
pensable to any clear thought and to any 
satisfactory conclusions as to the nature of 
citizenship training. 
By what methods, then, may citizenship 
ideals be developed and citizenship interest 








The principal of Collinwood High 
School in Cleveland discusses training 
for citizenship as involving a militant 
participation and discussion in current 
problems and current demands for 
change. He sees the political dangers 
involved, but he also considers the re- 
sponsibility and the opportunity. 
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be stimulated in pupils who are going out 
from the public school into the public life 
of the immediate community, state, and 
nation? What is interest? How is it ob- 
tained? If interest is to be the result of in- 
struction, it must be implicit in the content 
of instruction itself. Motivation is not some- 
thing that can be added as an afterthought. 
The citizen in any state at any time must 
inevitably take some attitude toward such 
controls as exist, call them government or 
laws or authority or whatever you please. 
That attitude may be one of subjection, 
acquiescence, support, participation, criti- 
cism, or opposition. In a democratic state 
we assume that the citizen’s attitude should 
involve cooperation and, in some fashion or 
other, participation. How shall he cooperate 
or participate? The answer to this question 
is given in the understanding and the use of 
certain specialized techniques some of which 
conrern public opinion and some of which 
concern the ballot. Whenever anyone, in- 
cluding the citizen, is assured that he can 
reach an end which he desires by following 
a certain procedure, he is attentive to that 
procedure. That is what it means to be in- 
terested. 

It follows therefore that, if interest in 
citizenship is to be obtained, it will come 
only because citizens are convinced that 
there is something they can do with their 
citizenship, that, by acting well as citizens, 
they can reach some goals which they de- 
sire. They need, therefore, to study the in- 
struments available to them, to learn how to 
use them, perhaps to become aware of their 
limitations, but certainly also to discover 
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their power. Citizenship must have a cutting 
edge. It must be concrete, objective, specific. 
Furthermore, if it is to be meaningful, it 
can keep no company with cynicism, defeat- 
ism, or a sense of futility. The citizen must 
be trained in his craft, grow up in it, apply 
it in his school years. How else can he gain 
confidence in his own effectiveness? 


HAT is the craft of the citizen? Per- 

haps we shall have to admit that even 
in what we call a democracy there has not 
been much to citizenship as a craft for the 
great majority of citizens. Outside of regis- 
tering approval at periodic intervals, democ- 
racy has not expected much of the citizen. 
The effectiveness of public opinion has been 
grossly overrated. The ballot merely indi- 
cates assent or dissent. Much nonsense is 
talked at election time about control in the 
hands of the people, but real control is 
‘ seldom or never in the hands of the people. 
The larger and more complex the state 
becomes the farther removed from the 
people are the controls. Yet if democracy is 
to function the controls must be exercised, 
and citizens must be trained. 

We demand some knowledge on the part 
of citizens about a great variety of things. 
Are we implying that every citizen is en- 
titled to have an opinion upon every sort of 
governmental act? We demand a great deal 
of uniformity in training. Are we implying 
that by adding up enough half-knowledge 
or ignorance we can get reliable opinion? 
Our democratic tradition is interlarded 
with all sorts of hocus-pocus and buncombe. 
One of the first realities to face is that of the 
impossibility and absurdity of popular solu- 
tions for most of our social, political, and 
economic problems. These problems are 
complex and require for their solution 
high expertness. This leadership must 
supply. It is the business of the citizen to 
demand this expertness, to choose among 
the solutions proposed, to make decisions 
which guide public policy. The task may 
well be staggering. The exercise of effective 
control by the citizens in a democracy pre- 


supposes at their service a range and quality 
of expertness at least equal, and of leader. 
ship superior, to that required in any other 
form of state. It also presupposes a special. 
ized ability on the part of the citizen in the 
use of the instruments of control, public 
opinion and the ballot. 

Society is a mesh of human relations, 
When a man thinks of those relations, he is 
thinking of a matter of public concer, 
When he begins to talk to others of those 
relations, he begins to form public opinion, 
In spite of all that can be said in disparage. 
ment of this nebulous, inchoate, indetermi- 
nate thing called public opinion, in spite of 
its frequent and almost continual debase-. 
ment in the form of mob frenzy or mere 
crowd impulse, it still remains above all the 
responsibility of the citizen. 


HE problem we face is first, how to make 

every citizen conscious of that responsi- 
bility; and, second, how to train citizens in 
the techniques of public opinion formation. 
One of the first things every citizen ought to 
know is how to distinguish good opinions 
from poor opinions, and he will never learn 
this by accumulating a lot of miscellaneous 
information. The proper training of citizens 
will include training as consumers of ex- 
pert opinion and expert service. The good 
citizen will know when to call in the expert 
for opinion as well as the expert for service. 
Competence as a citizen will mean not neces- 
sarily knowing how to solve all the problems 
of society but rather where to look for solu- 
tions. In the third place the citizen will be 
acquainted with the agencies already in 
existence for the expression and develop- 
ment of opinion such as newspapers, maga- 
zines, forums, clubs, political parties, and 
other organizations devoted primarily to 
conference and discussion. The individual, 
finally, will be interested in citizenship not 
as a vague nebulous abstraction but as a 
concrete expression of some highly specific 
relations in which he stands to his fellows 
and in particular to his government. The 
measure of his interest in citizenship as in 
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other matters will be the extent to which he 
can, by attention to his citizenship, get re- 
sults desirable to him. Citizenship is a means, 
a process, a specific function. 

Now assuming for the moment that the 
citizen functions peculiarly and appropri- 
ately in the formation of opinion and in 
making that opinion effective, note again 
what sort of situation is productive of in- 
terest. The citizen will be interested in, that 
isto say he will be attentive to, this function 
only when he feels assured that it is a means 
toward some end which he desires. Public 
opinion and the ballot are the instruments 
of peaceful and orderly change in a demo- 
cratic state. In fact the preservation of the 
democratic tradition itself depends upon 
general belief in the effectiveness of these 
instruments. 


FFECTIVE training in citizenship can 
E not take place in a vacuum. Real issues 
must be presented, and real opinion ad- 
vanced. The school must be a forum. This 
does not necessarily imply a constant atmos- 
phere of controversy or mere wrangling, but 
rather the spirit of the laboratory, the pur- 
suit of truth, freedom of persuasion, the ex- 
pectation of discovery. The sources of 
opinion, the methods by which opinion is 
reached must be considered carefully. 

In such an atmosphere it seems to this 
writer that there is no need for overstressing 
neutrality. The principle of suspended 
judgment may not be invoked by teacher or 
pupil to avoid the risk of taking sides. Issues 
may be reconsidered and no judgments are 
final. Yet, on the basis of such facts as are 
available, tentative conclusions must be 
reached. The conclusion in some cases may 
be that the problem is not clearly defined 
or that adequate solutions are not available, 
in which case, judgment is properly sus- 
pended. But when the issue is clear, neutral- 
ity is merely one way of taking sides, and it 
may be a cowardly way at that because it 
evades responsibility. It is not to be assumed 
that in such a school of citizenship discus- 
sion is unduly exalted. Most of the time 
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will be spent in gathering facts, evaluating 
opinions, identifying propaganda, locating 
sources of information, acquiring knowl- 
edge, developing skills in arranging and 
sorting facts and reports, but the facts, in- 
formation, knowledge, and skills will be 
pertinent and serviceable. They will have 
point. They will be means to the ends 
sought. 

This whole discussion presupposes a 
society where change is always under way 
and always impending a dynamic rather 
than a static society where the keynote is 
not preservation but improvement. If we 
are honestly interested in training citizens 
for such a society, we shall have to accept, 
I fear, some rather startling consequences. 
Any effective program of citizenship train- 
ing for such a social order will be instinct 
with reform of all sorts and varieties. Other- 
wise we identify citizenship training with 
the kind of indoctrination that results in ac- 
quiescence, acceptance, and submission. 
Such training is sterile. 


F we really want participation in an evolv- 
| ing culture, if we really want training for 
citizenship in a genuinely democratic order, 
we shall have to admit our pupils to a share 
in setting the goals and to active attention to 
the means of reaching them. This will in- 
evitably mean that schools will become hot- 
beds for ideas of social reform. To ask that 
pupils be interested in citizenship without 
considering seriously the means by which 
to reach the goals they desire is to involve 
ourselves in contradiction and to ask the 
impossible. To expect that citizens will be 
interested in the instruments of citizen- 
ship without any conviction as to the value 
of those instruments or any satisfactory ex- 
perience in their use is simply to cherish an 
infantile delusion. 

The thesis may be stated as a series of con- 
clusions, one treading on the heels of an- 
other: that democracy itself of necessity pre- 
supposes a dynamic not a static social order, 
that final controls in such an order inhere 
in all the people, that citizenship involves 
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some intelligent use of public opinion and 
the ballot as methods of control, that train- 
ing for such citizenship requires training in 
the use of those specific means, that such 
training can be effective only on the basis 
of continuing interest, that such interest will 
attach only when these means are used in 
realistic fashion, and that using them in 
this fashion will inevitably result in mak- 
ing the agencies for such training active 
advocates of change. 

Some will object to a program of training 
which may be responsible for such results 
on the ground that it is subversive and 
dangerous. On the contrary, a good case can 
be made for such a program on the ground 
that it is constructive and in the truest sense 
of the word conservative. Such a program 
indeed is the only kind of a program that 
actually makes for social stability in a 
dynamic order. 

Some will object to it on the ground that 
it will encourage all sorts of fantastic and 
harebrained schemes and that by encourag- 
ing the continuance of a naive trust in the 
wisdom of the masses it will foster rather 
than abate the evils of demagoguery. The 
present and traditional policy of conceal- 
ment and evasion does just that. The dema- 
gogue has nothing so much to fear as the sort 
of analysis which exposes him to ridicule. 
If education can not provide or at least as- 
sist in providing such analysis democracy is 
foredoomed to failure. 

Some, misreading and misinterpreting the 
objectives of such a program, will attempt 
to pin a red label on the whole business and 
object to it as opening wide the door to all 


sorts of revolutionary propaganda. Opening 
the door to all sorts of ideas is very likely to 
be disturbing, to be sure, but hardly to be 
classed as revolutionary. The issue may wel] 
be one of trusting the people and of really 
acting as if we believe in the democracy 
about which we talk. 


say that problems are accumulating far 

faster than solutions is a mere truism. 
A realistic program of training in the special 
citizenship function as narrowly defined 
should develop a clearer understanding not 
only of what the problems are but also of the 
nature and the source of solutions and an 
appreciation of what is perhaps the very 
small but still the very significant part played 
by popular will, if not in the making, at all 
events in the choice of available solutions. 
If the schools are to assist in the formation of 
opinion, if they are to be active rather than 
passive in citizenship training, their control 
might be regarded as a prize to be grasped 
by any political organization. The price of 
freedom from political domination has been 
in large part silence or neutrality on all polit- 
ical issues. If the schools are to discard this 
traditional safe policy in favor of the kind 
of realistic training which actually promises 
a deep and abiding interest in citizenship, 
then the objection may be raised that such 
a procedure involves serious risk. It is cer- 
tainly a hazard and one that should not be 
undertaken lightly. If politics can be kept 
out of the schools only at the cost of honest 
and effective citizenship training, the public 
may choose to continue to pay even this ex- 
orbitant price. 
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seems discouraging indeed, in contrast 

to the large measure of agreement in 
opinion and practice regarding the con- 
tent of the curriculum at the primary grade 
level. Teachers are hopelessly confused by 
the diversity of views looking in widely 
different directions. Since they see only too 
clearly that in their own groups the out- 
comes have fallen short of their hopes, when- 
ever they hear extravagant claims for any 
other plan they feel impelled to try it— 
whether or not they understand its philoso- 
phy, its organization, or its technique. In 
time this plan too proves to be inadequate; 
and so the dreary round continues. 

A first step towards improving matters is 
for teachers to clarify their position in re- 
gard to certain basic principles. They will 
then be ready to examine as impersonally 
and objectively as possible the various ways 
in which curriculum units are selected and 
organized, noting dispassionately the ad- 
vantages and the shortcomings of each. Such 
a survey should be based not only on theo- 
retical discussions in books for teachers and 
in periodical literature, but also on those 


T= condition of the middle grade level 








History and geography separately, 
history and geography fused, history 
and geography integrated with litera- 
ture and the arts, or all subjects aban- 
doned in favor of problems, themes, or 
cores—these are the alternatives an- 
alyzed by a leading authority on social 
studies in the elementary school. 























courses of study and materials for children 
that purport to carry out each plan. This 
procedure would tend to avoid the pitfall 
into which too much of our “‘experimenta- 
tion” has fallen, namely, premature decision 
as to which plan is “right,” followed by in- 
vestigation or argument to prove that the 
other plans are “wrong.” 

After the preliminary study all the 
teachers in a school system, working coopera- 
tively may decide which plans they will use 
at different grade levels and begin to make 
their preparation accordingly. The adminis- 
trative and supervisory groups can be of 
special assistance in devising means of eval- 
uation to determine whether any one plan 
is superior to other plans at the same level. 


BAsIcC PRINCIPLES 


HE Balance Between Direct and Vicari- 

ous Experience. Teachers could be ar- 
ranged along a scale with reference to their 
practice and attitude toward the ques- 
tion of direct versus vicarious experience. 
The dyed-in-the-wool old-timers would con- 
tinue to rely almost exclusively on vicarious 
experience, regardless of the fact that often 
children do not possess basic concepts in 
terms of which to interpret such vicarious 
experience. Extreme left-wing advocates, on 
the other hand, would rely very largely on 
direct experience, regardless of the fact that 
by so doing they are placing limitations on 
child development and running a serious 
risk of producing a group of non-readers. 
Most teachers would be distributed some- 
where along the central section, recognizing 
both values but uncertain in just what pro- 
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portions the two should be combined at dif- 
ferent levels. 

In general, teachers in the primary grades 
have accepted wholeheartedly the theory 
that direct experience is the type which 
should constitute most of their curriculum, 
although surveys over wide areas show that 


progress towards translating that theory into 


practice has been slow. 

By the end of the primary level, however, 
children are approaching the point where 
they are acquainted with at least the surface 
aspects of the immediate community; and 
they are not yet mature enough to com- 
prehend the subtle and abstract interrela- 
tions involved. By this time, then, other 
types of curriculum materials, besides the 
community itself, are needed to supplement 
the valuable community projects on which 
children will still continue to work with 
adults. 

Moreover, gaining a deepened under- 
standing of one’s own community demands 
some realization of the contrasts offered be- 
tween one’s own institutions and those of 
other peoples. Only in terms of these com- 
parisons and contrasts does the fuller sig- 
nificance of the familiar emerge. For ex- 
ample, one teacher reported that her chil- 
dren in an experimental school, supplied 
with such things as swimming pools, a zoo, 
and workshops of all kinds, took such facili- 
ties for granted. They assumed that all 
schools possessed them. A real appreciation 
of their own favored position could arise 
only out of their knowledge of other condi- 
tions. 

Thus a widened acquaintance with the 
world is needed as an essential factor, even 
from the point of view of further develop- 
ing an understanding of the local commu- 
nity, as well as for pushing back the 
children’s horizons in time and space and 
developing larger vision. Vicarious ex- 
perience must be used largely in acquiring 
such understanding, though direct ex- 
perience, using the local community as a 
standard for comparison and as a laboratory, 
will continue to be necessary. 


Once again, later, at the upper limits of 
the junior high school and again at the 
upper limits of the senior high school, the 
immediate community and the larger na. 
tional community may well become the 
chief centers of interest, with a correspond. 
ing increase in the proportion of direct ex. 
perience possible. 

Thus the entire curriculum may be 
viewed as a constantly changing process of 
reaching equilibrium between direct and 
vicarious experience. 


ALANCE Between Study of the Past and 
B Study of Contemporary Society. On this 
question again groups of extremists can be 
seen. Without much attempt to tie it up with 
present situations, extreme conservatives 
spend so much time on the past that they 
have only a few hurried weeks at the end of 
the term in which to examine the contem- 
porary scene. On the other hand the ex- 
treme radicals examine current issues as re- 
flected in “spot news’ with such near- 
sightedness that trends and tendencies, and 
recurring problems of great social signifi- 
cance, lose their meaning and relation, be- 
cause they are isolated from the movements 
of which they are only the temporary mani- 
festations. A few years ago the radicals 
seemed to be sweeping the field, but current 
literature reflects a check on their advance. 
Inclusion of materials from the past, 
however, does not imply simply the oldtime 
political and military materials. Profound 
changes have taken place in the aspects of 
past cultures that are selected for study. Ifit 
is true that each generation rewrites history, 
it is equally true that there is a similar con- 
stant change in the selection of material 
from the past to be used profitably as curric 
ulum content for the schools. We must con- 
sider as a criterion of selection modern 
scholarship as well as the social values of the 
institutions and ideas and their adjustment 
to the interests and capacities of children. 
The conclusion is again that the curricu- 
lum must be viewed as a whole from kinder 
garten through the senior high school, that 
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the major center of interest will be found 
now in the past and again in the contempo- 
rary world, perhaps differing from unit to 
unit and certainly from level to level, and 
that, whether the immediate concern is with 
the one or the other, tie-ups and interrela- 
tions are more important than the specific 
facts selected. 


HAT Degree of Integration Is Most 
Advantageous? Nothing is more 
needed in education today than a teachers’ 
dear definition of the term “integration” 
and then a decision as to how far it should 
be applied in the curriculum. The two 
meanings of the term, one the combining of 
parts into a whole, the other the following of 
the internal organizing principle of an or- 
ganism, need not be reviewed here. Since 
objective evidence in regard to the second 
aspect is difficult if not impossible to obtain, 
it is the first that has dominated most dis- 
cussions of the matter. 


HE extreme positions previously men- 

tioned are discernible also in the ques- 
tion of integration. One group, which for- 
tunately is constantly diminishing, still 
adheres to a daily program consisting of fif- 
teen minutes of this, twenty minutes of that, 
twenty minutes more of the other, and so 
on throughout the day, the week, and the 
year, with no relation between the matters 
considered, and with successive “‘lessons’’ in 
each subject related only by the doubtful 
expedient of occasional reviews. No one 
should be surprised that children trained for 
years in such scrappy, haphazard, short-span- 
of.attention attacks are unable to concen- 
trate on larger problems and think them 
through to conclusions. They have seldom 
gone beyond the fact-level in their thinking, 
because all of a twenty-minute period was 
needed to assemble facts, with never time 
touse them in reasoning or in solving a prob- 
lem. Such procedure has no advocates in 
present-day education, although one must 
admit that it still has many practitioners. 

The opposite extreme, which fortunately 


has nearly dwindled to the vanishing point, 
is represented by persons still occupying a 
position which the “activists” abandoned 
years ago, that is, maintaining that one 
center of interest must be the source from 
which all forms of expression arise through- 
out an entire enterprise. For example, in 
a unit on banking, all the songs must be 
about money, all the games about buying 
and selling, all the reading on some phase 
of finance. Progressive practice has repu- 
diated such an extreme position and makes 
definite provision for needed drills, the de- 
velopment of skills, and the possibility of 
following unrelated interests at the same 
time. 

Between the two extremes, however, is 
ranged every conceivable degree of differ- 
ence. Since there is no “authority,” no “ex- 
pert,” no “higher-up” who can present the 
slightest evidence for locating the exact 
point along the scale at which the optimum 
degree of integration is located, each school 
system is forced to examine and to experi- 
ment with all practices and come to its own 
conclusions, based on the values as its 
teachers have seen them. 


widely differing fields, there is a large 
measure of agreement that much, not neces- 
sarily all, of the reading, language, both oral 
and written, and art should grow out of in- 
terests discovered in the content fields. 
Therefore it is possible to arrive at a large 
measure of integration involving a large 
part of the curriculum with some degree of 
certainty that one is moving in the right 
direction. 

A growing practice seems to be to view 
the curriculum as containing two trunk 
lines of developing interest—natural science 
and social studies—out of which grow ex- 
pressional interests in art and language, and 
which together direct much of the reading 
experience. There remains a “fringe” of ac- 
tivities in drills, skills, and so on, which do 
not grow out of the central interests but 
which may be needed for various reasons. 


| ridely however, among workers in 
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Much of such work can be almost completely 
individualized. 

After these large areas of the curriculum 
have been integrated, schools will be in a 
much better position than they are now to 
attack the controversial special issue of the 
integration of history and geography. 


HALL the Program Be Planned in Ad- 

vance in Large Areas? As recently as a 
year ago, it seemed as if the question of 
planning in advance constituted the only 
impassable barrier between “traditional” 
and “progressive” schools. The “tradi- 
tional” schools, it is true, had very thor- 
oughly reorganized the kinds of experiences 
they planned to provide for children, but 
they were adamant in insisting on the neces- 
sity of a planned curriculum. A few of the 
foremost leaders among the “progressives” 
had long agreed also as to the necessity of 
planning in advance in large areas, though 
it was to have been expected that they would 
not agree with the “traditionalists” on the 
exact description of these areas. Most of the 
“activists,” however, staunchly continued to 
advocate the following of child interest or 
“need’”—a procedure which naturally pre- 
cluded much planning in advance, although 
for practical reasons such loopholes were 
left as “setting the stage.”’ 

Within the last year, however, there has 
been a noticeable change in this position, 
due, among other factors, to recent expres- 
sions of opinion by some of the most in- 
fluential educational philosophers in the 
group. The two long opposed wings of 
theory and practice are therefore drawing 
closer together than would have been 
deemed remotely possible even a short time 
ago. If they can agree to plan in advance at 
least in large areas, the deep gulf that has 
separated them for so long will have been 
bridged. Ravines and gulleys may still keep 
them apart but the distances can be spanned. 


HAT Is “Functional” in Educa- 
tion? The problem of what is and 
what is not functional in education has 
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grown to be a question of major importance, 
Teachers in general have a vague under. 
standing that “function” means the purpose 
for which a thing was devised or the work 
that it was designed to do; but to translate 
the term into educational realities has 
proved itself an extraordinarily difficult 
task. 

To be sure, simple acts of direct conduct 
are obviously, functional, such as brushing 
one’s teeth, learning to drive an automobile, 
or practising the application of rouge with 
a certain artistic restraint. No one would 
question their value. Because of the rela. 
tive ease of determining that such acts are 
functional, there is a tendency in certain 
quarters to limit the curriculum largely to 
similar matters. And for children whose 
intelligence or maladjustments of one ty 
or another render them incapable of han- 
dling more generalized or abstract ideas, the 
entire curriculum might profitably be 
centered about such experiences. 


{nie EVER a large majority of children 


—let us hope—are capable of assuming 
their responsibilities of citizenship and of 
learning to guide their own lives by more 
rational processes. They need experiences 
that are functional not only as simple acts 
of direct conduct but in the realm of ideas. 
What materials and methods are functional 
in this second sense? 

One group of curriculum workers has at- 
tacked the problem by analyzing out the 
“functions of society” or ‘“‘social processes.” 
They have assumed that, since the function 
itself is operative in society, studying about 
the function as a center of interest will pro- 
vide a store of ideas to be used in the recon- 
struction of experience along the many un- 
foreseen lines that must necessarily arise 
tomorrow and later, better than studying 
and experiencing along any other line. 
Moreover they have assumed that the habit 
of participation is developed better in this 
way. To the observer who is not trying to 
prove a point, these assumptions must be 
regarded as “not proven.” So little is known 
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about psychological processes that one can 
never ascertain the source from which came 
the ideas used in solving a complex problem. 
That those which came from an examina- 
tion of “functions” are superior to those 
gined by experiencing in “themes,” 
“threads,” ‘‘social processes,” or other 
“cores” simply can not be maintained on the 
basis of evidence. As to relative success in 
habit formation, conclusions must await evi- 
dence resulting from comparison with other 
methods distinctly aimed at habit forma- 
tion. 

A dining-room table is, without any ques- 
tion, functional, as is a bridge or a purse- 
ful of money; but it is merely an expression 
of a prejudice to assume that tracing the 
development of bridge-building throughout 
the ages is functional, while tracing ‘““How 
the United States Became a Great Indus- 
trial Nation” is not functional, that follow- 
ing the history of money is functional, but 
that finding out the respects in which the 
middle ages have left their stamp on 
modern society is not functional. 

Workers might be able to arrive at some 
measure of agreement by approaching the 
problem negatively, that is, they might agree 
that certain things are not functional— 
among them perhaps problems in partial 
payments, spelling the hardest and least used 
words in the dictionary, repeating lists of 
products, or memorizing lists of dates and 
names of presidents. However, an examina- 
tion of courses of study and materials for 
children shows that such items have long 
been eliminated. Yet agreement on the 
functionality of what remains seems as far 
off as ever. 


Sa result of this confusion, the term 
A “functionality” has been prostituted 
for propaganda purposes; it has degenerated 
into a form of “name-calling.” What a given 
group believes in doing is functional. What 
its opponents uphold is not functional. 
Such procedure does not clarify thinking. 
The resolution of the difficulty awaits more 
light than current psychology can offer for 


our guidance. “Functionality” can not be 
considered the exclusive property of any one 
type of organization of material. 


SELECTION AND PLANNING 


N what principle are units to be 
selected and sequences planned? 
After school systems or individual teachers 
have clarified their ideas and chosen their 
positions in regard to the basic principles 
outlined above, they are ready to attack the 
problem of the selection and organization 
of experiences to be provided. The princi- 
ples of selection and organization are domi- 
nated by the desire for consistent, coherent, 
cumulative growth and development of 
children from unit to unit and from level to 
level. 

That these considerations do not point in 
any single direction, however, is shown by 
the fact that workers who claim allegiance to 
similar objectives and who use similar tech- 
niques choose entirely different organiza- 
tions of materials. Nor is analysis forwarded 
to any effective degree by attempting to dis- 
tinguish between “units of experience,” 
“units of work,” and “units of understand- 
ing,” since the same example that in one 
school bears the name of one of these, in 
other schools may be called by either of the 
others. 

A possible method of approach is to clas- 
sify units and sequences of units according 
to the cores or threads or lines of thought 
holding them together. All of them may be 
integrated units, differing in the kind rather 
than the degree of integration effected. 


ISCONNECTED Units Following No 
Developmental Sequence. In the pri- 
mary grades there usually is little need for 
concern over sequence of units, except to 
avoid repetition, because almost all of them 
relate directly to community life. In the 
middle grades completely disconnected 
sequences have not been common until re- 
cently, but now some such examples as the 
following may be found: (A) People of 
Faraway Lands, Our State Manufacturers, 
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Frontier Life, Climate, or (B) The Story of 
How the Earth Came to Be, Differences in 
Modes of Living are the Results of Natural 
Causes, Ways of Living of Our Ancestors 
around the Fertile Crescent and the Medi- 
terranean, Ways of Living in Different Parts 
of the World Today, The Story of Agricul- 
ture, The Story of Shelter. 

“Integration” may describe the plan used 
to carry on the experiences within each unit 
mentioned above, but there is no horizontal 
articulation from unit to unit or vertical 
articulation from grade to grade and level to 
level. Total relatedness seems to have been 
lost rather than gained in these specific ex- 
amples of attempts at integration without 
articulation. 

In view of the previous discussion, no 
further plea will be made for planning in 
sequences. Perhaps for clearness an explicit 
statement should be made that certainly no 
necessity exists for pursuing the same kind 
of sequence throughout the entire school 
period. Variation in method of attack would 
probably be helpful, though little growth 
could be expected if the guiding principles 
of development were changed as frequently 
as from one unit to the next. Change from 
one level to the next would not be open to 
the same objection. 

Moreover, the children of lowest intelli- 
gence in a large group will probably not 
succeed in carrying on their thinking in an 
orderly systematic manner. Functional units 
might be chosen for them from any field in 
which they are able to accomplish their 
ends, with little concern over the normal 
child’s ordered development. 


NITS Grouped About a Core of De- 
velopment of Geographic Understand- 
ings, Attitudes, Appreciations, Skills, and so 
on. When some conservative teachers read 
a title in which such a word as “‘geography”’ 
occurs, they are inclined to declare that 
that kind of unit is what they believe in. 
They settle back with a comfortable feeling 
that they have been teaching geography for 
many years and that they have therefore ap- 


parently been going the “right” thing. 

Organizing a sequence of units about the 
development of geographic understand. 
ings, however, requires as much study and 
reconstruction as would be required in re. 
organizing the curriculum on an entirely 
new basis. The order of units will be of 
supreme importance; and determining the 
order in which understandings can best 
arise, and out of what materials, is in itself 
a study of major difficulty. Enough guidance 
for a beginning is supplied by the Thirty. 
Second Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

To integrate much of the reading, lan. 
guage, and art around such a series of units is 
an easy matter. It is also not too difficult to 
weave in much related historical material, 
That material, however, must consist largely 
of facts treated incidentally. It can not guide 
the type of development or growth obtained 
by the sequence described below under the 
heading “Development of Historical Under- 
standings.” A single series of units may ob- 
tain either the one set of values or the other 
but not both at the same time if the order of 
development in each is followed. These 
particular geographical and _ historical or- 
ganizations are mutually exclusive in the 
same sense as that two bodies can not occupy 
the same place at the same time. 


ANY school systems believe that they 

are obtaining both at the same time if, 
for example, they begin study of the New 
England States by examining first the geo- 
graphic conditions today and then the his- 
tory of the same area during the colonial 
period, or vice versa. The ideas and undet- 
standings of the two phases, however, are 
separated by so wide a gulf that to speak of 
them as integrated at all seems a misuse of 
the term. The only thing that could bind 
them into a related whole would be to build 
in a background of the full development of 
the country from then until now. And to 
repeat that process for every section of the 
country would be not only time-consuming 
but intolerably repetitious. 
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The conclusion, then, would seem to be 
that a series of units could be developed, 
valuable from the point of view of child 
growth, in which a core of development of 
geographic understanding is integrated with 
reading, language, and art. It would not be 

sible, however, to realize the compara- 
ble values of historical development in such 
an organization. Fusion must sacrifice one 
in order to obtain the other. 


NITS Grouped About a Core of De- 
velopment of Historical Understand- 
ings, Attitudes, Appreciations, Skills, and so 
on. The same warning should be issued re- 
garding a sequence in which the word “his- 
tory” occurs. Some teachers will be tempted 
to feel that using the word “history” in the 
title of a sequence supports them in their 
contention that they should go on doing 
what they have always done. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. “History” as 
broadly interpreted today includes ele- 
ments of economics, anthropology, socio- 
logy, and political science. It resembles the 
old military-political type very little. More- 
over the development of a history sequence 
on the basis of child development involves 
an analysis of the degrees of difficulty of ma- 
terials on different levels. Such a study is 
as formidable as any effort in curriculum re- 
construction. The development of chil- 
dren’s abilities governs the order in which 
the materials are arranged. Sequence be- 
comes a matter of supreme importance. 
Around such a core of units in sequence 
can readily be integrated much of the read- 
ing, language, and art. In fact almost any 
field can be added: music, ethics, literature, 
philosophy, religion, the history of science. 
For history is, as Charles A. Beard has 
pointed out, the great “‘carrier.”” Many of the 
facts of geography and a limited number of 
geographic principles can also be woven in. 
However, not even the most enthusiastic 


*A suggestive set-up for analysis and criticism appears 
in the pamphlet by Mary G. Kelty, “The Teacher Sur- 
veys Her Social Studies Task.” Boston: Ginn, 1938. 


advocate of the values of history could suc- 
cessfully maintain that a sequence of units 
set up according to the child development 
described in the previous paragraph could 
at the same time follow the direction of 
development described in the last section 
under the heading “Geographic Under- 
standings.” Listing the two in parallel 
columns would make this fact very clear. 
One set of values could be obtained in one 
class and the parallel set of values in an- 
other class, but not both at the same time. 
Those courses following historic core and 
weaving in geographic aspects are forced, as 
has been pointed out, to weave in mainly 
scattered facts and a few geographic princi- 
ples, chosen not for their value alone but be- 
cause they lend themselves to fusion. 

Minor questions of arrangement await 
further study, especially regarding repeti- 
tion of general areas on different levels. One 
general tendency may be remarked, that is, 
the recognition of the strategic position of 
the junior high school or upper grades. A 
definite attempt is being made not to repeat 
areas from junior to senior high schools, or 
from the middle grades to the junior high 
school. For example, the area of our national 
history may be approached profitably from 
different angles on levels as far apart as the 
middle grades and the senior high school, 
while the same thing perhaps may not be 
done profitably on levels as close together 
as the junior high school and the senior high 
school. 


LTERNATING Units from Different 
A “Cores.” A fourth type of sequence 
that is often found is an alternation of units 
from different cores, for example, a unit 
primarily geographic in emphasis followed 
by a unit primarily historical or civic. It is 
difficult to see what advantage this system 
offers over the parallel plan, unless it may be 
from the point of view of the administrator 
who has to find a place on the program for 
a dozen different subjects, and who hopes to 
accomplish in one twenty or thirty minute 
period what was formerly accomplished in 
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two. A hope doomed to meet disappoint- 
ment! 

If much of the reading, language, and art 
were integrated about each unit-center, the 
great pressure for time would not be a neces- 
sary factor in the decision. The extreme 
dissipation of attention caused by so many 
subjects might also be avoided by such an 
integration. 

In judging such a program, one should 
distinguish between the alternating of 
single units and the alternating of ‘“‘cores” 
by semesters or years. Alternating units 
would break up the developmental systems 
described above as type-sequences two and 
three. Alternating cores by semesters or 
years would not do so to such a marked de- 


gree. 


NITS Arranged in a Sequence Follow- 
ing an Aspect of Civilization, a Thread 
or a Topic. One widely used type of se- 
quence is that which follows a particular 
“thread” in the order of its chronological 
development, for example, transportation, 
communication, the use of power, money 
and banking, the lighting of homes. The 
advantage of such a treatment is that the 
line of development is clearly seen, and thus 
one kind of integration is obtained. How- 
ever, the claim that such materials are more 
functional than others has already been dis- 
cussed and discounted. 

A disadvantage is that there appears no 
appreciable connection between one unit 
and the next. Such loss of horizontal artic- 
ulation, it would seem, must impede con- 
tinuous and cumulative development in a 
desired direction. 

For the source of the main difficulty, how- 
ever, it becomes necessary to examine the 
modern conception that the culture of any 
people in any era is itself an integration of 
many forces. Out of this integrated matrix 
grows expression along many lines—in 
music, in art, in literature, in philosophy 
and religion, in science, in social patterns, 
in economic and political institutions. The 
“spirit of the times” in each of these direc- 


tions is understandable only in terms of the 
general pattern. 

A student who has already had a picture 
of this general pattern can profitably fol. 
low it up by an analytical examination of 
the various threads; but to reverse the proc. 
ess cuts each aspect chosen for detailed study 
away from its meaningful context. For 
example, if a pupil has no general picture 
but proceeds immediately to the study of 
transportation he finds that sailboats were 
in time followed by steamboats. But why 
steamboats were evolved, in response to 
what needs, and spurred on by what stimuli 
he has not the slightest idea. ‘To develop this 
understanding it would be necessary to stop 
and examine the social forces at work and 
the advance of science, which would break 
the “thread” organization. 

Relational thinking in this case, there- 
fore, has been hindered rather than pro- 
moted. Integration of the most essential 
kind has been broken down. The pupil is 
very likely to develop the attitude of ac. 
cepting things as “just happening”’ rather 
than trying to trace relationships. 

In many cases, moreover, the following 
of any single thread runs into the unsolvable 
problem of needing an understanding of 
background which the children do not pos- 
sess. For example, in following such a thread 
as farming, pupils come to the farming 
methods of the middle ages. To children 
who know nothing about the feudal system, 
the farming methods of the middle ages are 
entirely meaningless, except on the lowest 
fact level. And time to build up the most 
elementary background needed for the un- 
derstanding is lacking. To develop any de- 
gree of meaning would require more reading 
and more experiences than the course of 
study gives to the entire topic of farming. 
The inevitable result of such procedures 
must tend towards verbalism—the greatest 
curse of all social studies instruction. 

Since these materials run into such diff- 
culties when arranged as “threads,” it does 
not follow that the topics should be elimi- 
nated entirely. Such matters as transporta- 
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ron, farming, the use of power, man’s aspira- 
tions for beauty, can and should be included 
in any sequence of units arranged by any of 
the plans enumerated. And when pupils 
have once “been over the ground” and have 
obtained the general understanding, threads 
might very well be used—as in the senior 
high school. 


NITS Arranged in Sequences Follow- 
U ing Themes, Generalizations, or “Big 
Ideas.” A sixth plan used occasionally, 
though not so widely as the others, is the 
organizing of a sequence of units around 
themes or generalizations. Some of these, for 
example, are: interdependence, man’s in- 
creasing control over nature, man’s relation 
to his environment. Their source will be 
recognized as certain popular studies of 
“frontier thinkers” and the subsequent tab- 
ulations of generalizations basic to the social 
sciences. 

The advantage of such an arrangement is 
that it focuses attention not on the facts 
themselves but on the meaning arising from 
consideration of the facts, or their signifi- 
cance. A great disadvantage is that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get generalizations in 
social matters which are broad enough to 
serve as organizing centers and which at the 
same time can stand the test of accuracy in 
scholarship. It is still true in some degree 
that “‘all generalizations are false, including 
this one.” 

For example, in one much publicized at- 
tempt, approximately one-fifth of all a 
child’s experiences in school were to be 
grouped around the “big idea” of “‘the in- 
evitable progress of democracy” (sic!). That 
democracy is not inevitable is only too ob- 
vious to the man in the street in the con- 
temporary world. The subjection of that 
theme to the criticism of scholars might have 
helped to avert the failure of a costly school 
experiment. 

Moreover the practical workingout of the 
same basic themes throughout a child’s en- 
tire school experience runs into an ines- 
capable difficulty due to repetition. Theoret- 


ically there can be agreement among 
teachers that one grade will deal with one 
aspect and another grade will deal with 
another aspect. Actually, children in their 
reading are constantly going beyond the 
designated aspects; and their activities are 
bound to overlap. Consequently, after the 
plan has been in use for several years, inter- 
est almost inevitably lags, if the attention is 
constantly focused on the significance of the 
generalization, as the plan implies. 

Many school systems have felt that such 
themes represent only points of view; and 
that those points of view could very well 
arise from consideration of materials organ- 
ized along others of the lines already dis- 
cussed. Thus the values might be obtained 
without the disadvantages. 


NITS Arranged in Sequences Follow- 
ing the Functions of Society. The 
psychology of this type of unit is similar to 
that of the “theme” organization. An initial 
analysis is made of the principal functions 
of society (such as fire protection, conserva- 
tion of resources). These are again analyzed 
into various aspects and then are assigned to 
grade levels according to the interests and 
capacities of children. The organization pro- 
posed for senior high schools or junior col- 
leges under the name “social processes’’ is 
based upon the same philosophy. 

The advantage claimed for this type of 
sequence of units is that such content is 
more functional than other content formerly 
reviewed. The argument on functionality 
was examined in detail, and will not be re- 
peated. The disadvantages are in the repe- 
tition of basic themes from grade to grade 
and in certain serious omissions. In these 
respects the “social functions” plan labors 
under the same difficulties as the “‘theme’”’ 
plan. 

School systems that have recognized both 
its advantages and its disadvantages have 
incorporated materials bearing on social 
functions, within their sequences of units 
organized along other lines. They have not 
found the task especially difficult. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1. Upon examination of the different 
types of sequences organized as described 
above, it becomes evident that each obtains 
its own kind of integration. To obtain this 
type other kinds of integration have had to 
be sacrificed. There is no one plan which 
can claim a larger total degree of integra- 
tion than any other. 

2. To integrate much of the reading, lan- 
guage, and art around any one of the plans 
described is an easy matter. 

g. “Functionality” is not a value to be 
had from only one kind of organization of 
materials; beyond simple acts of direct con- 
duct the superiority of any given type has 
been assumed rather than proved. 

4. Children learn in a surprising variety 
of ways. Those who have been well taught 
along any one of the above lines have 
achieved healthy growth and satisfactory de- 
velopment. No evidence has been produced 
as to the superiority of one plan over the 
other. 

5. Teachers are very likely to confuse 
their purposes with their materials. Because 
they feel confident that their objectives are 
right, they will probably believe also that 
their particular choice of materials must be 
the best to achieve those purposes. Their be- 
lief often has no basis in fact. 

6. There is no reason why one type of 
sequence must be used continuously on 
every level throughout an entire school sys- 
tem. Since each has been seen to have dis- 
tinctive values, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that children could gain from a 
systematic use of all of them. 


The ability to reconstruct and reorganize 
experience is usually stated as a supreme ob. 
jective of education, and in fact constitutes 
the chief preparation which can be made for 
the unforeseeable future. It would seem rea- 
sonable that such reconstruction and reor. 
ganization could be accomplished more 
effectively if children had had practice in 
experiences presented from many angles 
rather than depending on one alone. 

Each type of viewing and experiencing, 
however, should be continued long enough 
at a time for the children to reach a degree 
of skill and expertness in handling material 
in that manner. Since growth is slow and 
gradual it would not be wise, in all prob- 
ability, to follow a “functional’’ unit by a 
“theme” unit by a “thread” unit by an “his- 
torical core,” and so on. Probably such an 
arrangement as a completely integrated plan 
around “centers of interest” in the primary 
grades might be followed by parallel “cores 
of historical and geographical development” 
in the middle grades, then by integrations 
around “themes” or very broad “move- 
ments” in the junior high school, with a com- 
bination of “threads” “separate subjects” 
and “‘problems”’ in the senior high school. 

7. Experimentation should be continued 
with much more emphasis on evaluation 
than in the past. 

8. Teachers should not develop an infe- 
riority complex because they find that some 
one else is experimenting along lines quite 
different from their own. Careful and criti- 
cal comparisons should be made before any 
kind of sequence is adopted. No single one 
“has all the answers.” 
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Panel Discussion on Peace 


NELLE E. BOWMAN 





ScENE: The weekly meeting of a stu- 
dent discussion organization, laid in 
the living room of one of the members. 
Mary Foster, BILL HANKLA, CAROLYN 
GILMER, and RopMAN JONES are seated 
in the room reading books and maga- 
zines. There is quiet fora few moments. 


Mary. Listen to this. I never heard war 
described this way before. ““England enjoyed 
the War. The people had a wonderful time. 
All the lads were keen to get into the war. 
They stormed the recruiting booths in the 
early days and were afraid they might be 
too late to see the fun. It was an awfully 
jolly adventure, they thought—far better 
than the old drudgery in workshops and fac- 
tories, or farmsteads and fields. Of course 
they didn’t like being killed, but they thor- 
oughly enjoyed the game of soldiering. The 
working people had the time of their lives 








The director of social studies of Cen- 
tral High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
contributes this script, written by a 
sixteen-year-old student in a modern 
history class. It indicates the kind of 
thing students can do to bring such 
ideas before a large group. Miss Bow- 
man suggests that it must be made to 
appear as typical conversation and 
should be rehearsed until the whole 
presentation assumes the air of a per- 
fectly natural discussion among 
youngsters gathered in a living room. 
Its publication is appropriate to the 
twentieth anniversary of the Armistice 
in 1918. 
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—lots of money, lots of emotion. . . . It was 
all marvelous.” 

BiLL. What’s that from, anyway? 

Mary. Oh, that’s what one of the char- 
acters in Phillip Gibbs’s Blood Relations 
says. I can’t say that I exactly agree with it. 

Carovyn. Neither do I. And listen to what 
Ray Murphy says in this February issue of 
Forum.1 He was head of the American 
Legion, you know. “When occasionally some 
one comes out with the statement that the 
men who served in the World War were 
benefited by that service, that it was just 
a grand picnic and European tour de luxe at 
the expense of Uncle Sam, I must confess 
that I see red. ... Unless you have crouched 
on the lip of a trench amid shell fire, unless 
you have seen your own machine gun cut- 
ting a lot of poor devils to ribbons, unless 
you have seen the man beside you have the 
top of his head battered off by enemy bullets, 
unless you have lived in mud and filth, amid 
rats, vermin and death, while bursting shells 
beat madness into your brain, unless you 
have felt the iron discipline of wartime 
camps, you are in no position to decide 
whether the World War was a bloody busi- 
ness, or just a lark for a lot of boys.” 

RopMaAN. I’m glad we’re going to discuss 
peace today. There’s certainly a lot of things 
to say on that subject. Listen, here come the 
rest of them. 


(WeEsLEy WATSON, GEORGINA Fry, and 
ARTHUR Forp enter. Greetings are ex- 
changed.) 


ArTHUuR. Wesley says our topic for today 
is peace. 





1 February, 1936. 
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Wes ey. I thought it would be the best 
thing to talk about, since war seems to be 
one of the most discussed topics of the day. 

BILL. We've been reading articles on war 
while we were waiting for you to come. Any- 
one who thinks war is a lot of fun ought to 
read the first article in this month’s Atlantic 
Monthly. It gives a clear picture of what a 
horrible affair this war in Spain is. 

Grorcina. Well, I expect we aren’t the 
only ones discussing it. Everyone seems to be 
thinking about wars. 

ARTHUR. Yes sir, the poor old world seems 
to be going to pieces. 

Mary. Peace or pieces. 


(Everyone groans.) 


WEsLEyY. No, really, this is serious. You 
may not realize it, but, if there is another 
war, in all probability we'll be the ones 
who'll have to fight. And personally, I don’t 
want my head blown off when the only thing 
it will make the world safe for is plutocracy. 

CAROLYN. In other words, you think the 
real war-makers are the money makers, or 
the people like munition makers who make 
money out of war. 

WESLEY. Well, not only munition makers, 
but the producers of cotton, oil, and food, 
and all the other products a warring nation 
needs; it seems to me that they are the only 
ones who have any reason for wanting war. 

Biti. Capitalists aren’t always the only 
ones who want war. Lots of times, a nation 
wants more land or something, and it just 
uses war as an—— 

RopMan. And dictators are often the 
cause of wars. They like war, because it uses 
up the intelligence and physical energy of 
a lot of men and diverts their attentions 
from the dictatorial powers at home. 

WESLEY. Wait a minute, we aren’t getting 
anywhere. We’re supposed to be talking 
about peace, not war. 

ARTHUR. You can hardly talk about one 
without talking about the other. 

RopMAN. Quiet! Wesley means we're to 
discuss the methods of obtaining peace. 


Wes.Ley. Well, that’s the general idea, 
Now up until 1914 there were three ways 
in which nations tried to preserve peace, 
In the first place, it was generally supposed 
that the more heavily a nation was armed 
the less probable a war was. So nations 
sought security through arming. Another 
way of keeping peace was through alliances, 
Allied nations figured that wars wouldn't 
be so likely if two or more countries com. 
bined their forces. Other nations tried to 
stick to a policy of neutrality. Now, con- 
sidering the number of wars there have been 
in the past, it would appear that these 
methods of securing peace aren’: any too 
satisfactory. 

GEorGINA. They all sound OK to me. 
Take arming—if England, for instance, has 
a good army and navy, and France, say, 
hasn't, the chances are pretty slim for France 
to declare war. I don’t see why that wouldn't 
work. 

BILL. Sure, it’s OK for England, but what 
about poor old France? If England wants 
something, she’s not going to go out of her 
way to get it by peaceful methods which are 
mighty uncertain. She’s going to use war, 
which is certain. Your argument is all full 
of holes. 

GeorGINA. All right! But what about 
alliances and neutrality. 

Bit. Any nation that knows it has the 
backing of other allied nations isn’t going 
to be quite so careful in its diplomacy to 
keep out of wars. And alliances, in case there 
is a war, draw many nations into the dispute 
that really have no particular cause to fight 
for. And as for neutrality, it’s practically 
impossible. No nation—— 

Carotyn. I'd be a little careful in my 
statements, if I were you. Look at Switzer- 
land—she’s always been neutral. And look 
at Norway and Sweden. And why do you 
suppose Belgium recently declared her neu- 
trality? 

Mary. Yes, but they’re small states. It is 
practically impossible for a large country 
like the United States, with a widespread 
trade, to be neutral. 
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CAROLYN. I’m from Missouri. You have 
to show me. 

Mary. In the first place, it’s hard for the 
people of a country not to be more sympa- 
thetic with one of the warring nations than 
the other, considering all the propaganda 

resented to them. And another reason, the 
neutral nation usually insists on the right 
to travel and trade in war zones. A neutral 
nation can make a lot of money furnishing 
supplies for belligerents, but they seem to 
forget about the danger of becoming en- 
tangled in the war themselves. 

ArtHur. Anyway the only way for a na- 
tion to be really neutral would be to set an 
embargo around the country and have no 
foreign trade whatsoever. That might work 
fairly well, for a while, for nations with a lot 
of raw materials and food supplies. But it 
would certainly be costly. It might mean 
throwing a million out of work, or it might 
mean regimentation by the central govern- 
ment which would probably be resented by 
the group who harp on “the rights of the 
individual,” and dear old freedom. They’d 
probably exert a strong influence on the 
government to re-open the channels of trade. 

Bitt. How would we manage to use the 
goods we formerly sent abroad? It looks as 
if that would require a new economic system 
of consumption and distribution. 

WEsLey. Those all are reasonable objec- 
tions to neutrality, so you can see the price a 
nation must pay. Real neutrality would 
mean either regimentation, or a reorganized 
economic system. Do you think anyone 
would be willing to pay that price? 

RopMAN. So what are you going to do 
about it? 

Wes.Ley. Well, after the World War, 
leaders, seeing the destruction and cost of 
that war, feared that the next great war 
might mean the end of modern civilization. 
Since the old methods of preserving peace 
were unsuccessful, they began asking the 
same question Rodman asked: What are you 
going to do about it? The answer they 
worked out was the system of collective 
security. 


ARTHUR. Oh, I thought you were going to 
say the League of Nations. 

WEs.Ey. The League was one of the insti- 
tutions set up to carry out this system. The 
League includes fifty-eight independent 
countries. Its purposes are to provide a 
peaceful means of settling disputes between 
nations, insure international justice, bring 
about disarmament, and protect weak na- 
tions against the strong. The World Court 
was established to strengthen and assist the 
League, although independent of it. The 
Court may give a judgment in any dispute 
submitted to it by governments, or at the 
request of the League. 

RopMAN. What I want to know is: Why 
doesn’t the United States join the League? 

Georcina. I certainly think we should 
join in some sort of collective action. Maybe 
not this League, but some sort of organiza- 
tion. The power of the League is weakened 
so much, when a great nation like the 
United States doesn’t join, that it looks as 
if the League wouldn’t be very successful 
no matter what. 

Mary. The United States is doing just 
fine here on its own side of the Atlantic. And 
if we join the League, we'll get drawn into 
all kinds of petty little squabbles that don’t 
have anything to do with us. 

BILL. That’s just the point—many of these 
“petty little squabbles,” as you call them, 
do concern us. The world is getting smaller 
every year, owing to the new inventions and 
discoveries, and American prosperity de- 
pends to a large extent on foreign markets. 
It’s to our interest to keep these markets 
open. If the United States belonged to the 
League, it wouldn’t necessarily mean we'd 
be drawn into any foreign wars. The main 
power of the League is economic sanctions, 
and military sanctions are merely a last re- 
sort. 

Carotyn. I think the United States 
should not join the League. It seems to me 
the League isn’t going to last much longer. 
And it hasn’t been very successful either. 
It couldn’t do a thing to stop Japan from 
invading Manchuria, and it didn’t stop Italy 
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in Ethiopia. And besides that, many of the 
great powers aren't members. 

Wes.eEY. Maybe this League has failed in 
a way, but it takes a long time for this idea 
to get a hold. The League is a very new ma- 
chine, and it can’t be expected to work out 
perfectly the first time. But one of the main 
reasons the idea of the League hasn’t worked 
is economic problems. Japan, Italy, and 
Germany are considered the danger spots of 
the world today. Why? Because they evi- 
dently have given up hope of solving their 
economic problems by any means other than 
force. These countries are overpopulated; 
they lack fuel and raw goods. High tariff 
walls keep their goods out of other countries. 
Too, these countries believe they must have 
more land—or else. They think, if they had 
colonies or an empire, they could send part 
of the excess population to these colonies. 
They can get raw materials from them, and 
the colonies will give them a market. Of 
course, if they could get raw materials, they 
might not fight, but— 

ARTHUR. War is about the only way they 
can get what they want now, isn’t it? 

Wes ey. It looks that way now. The 
League isn’t organized to make any basic 
changes, and many people think it is merely 
a means by which the wealthier nations like 
France and England are maintaining things 
as they are. 

RopMAN. It seems to me that it’s not right 
for one nation to cause a big war, just to 
get more advantages. Think of all the deaths 
and destruction. 

Georcina. I think nations like France 
and England and America can’t object to 
poor nations like Italy and Japan and Ger- 
many getting land or power by conquest. 
That certainly was the way the wealthy na- 
tions got where they are today. 

ARTHUR. In fact—come to think about it— 
if war had been abolished before 1776, there 
wouldn't be any United States. 

BILL. There’s one thing sure—people who 
want peace aren't going to get anywhere 
telling poor nations that peace must be pre- 
served at any cost. Because if peace is pre- 


served, and the distribution of wealth 
among the nations remains the same as it 
is today, Japan and Italy and Germany and 
other poor nations are simply going to starve 
to death. 

WEsLEyY. That’s exactly it. When Ameri- 
cans demand an end to all war, they’re say. 
ing to these nations “Starvation is better 
than war.” Anyone with an ounce of fight. 
ing blood isn’t going to lie down and quit 
when there’s a fighting chance to live. So 
these poor nations go to war, for war is their 
only salvation as they see it now. 

CAROLYN. It looks as if there ought to be 
some other way in which these nations could 
get what they have to have. 

Mary. Why wouldn't it be a good plan for 
the richer nations to share some of their 
advantages with poorer ones? Because, if 
we don’t, we’re probably going to have a 
war that will be many times as costly as 
giving up a few things now. 

RopMAN. It’s sort of like a poker game, 
isn’t it? All the rich nations like France and 
Great Britain and America have taken every- 
thing they can, so they say “Let’s stop play- 
ing.’’ And where does that leave the nations 
that have been cleaned out? 

WESLEY. Now let’s sum up the hopes for 
future peace. I think we can all see that, as 
long as there is injustice, there will be war. 
So the peace hopes for the future lie in some 
form of international cooperation to which 
weak states can appeal for justice. 

Georcina. Don’t you think this could be 
done rather easily by trade? The poor na- 
tions could import raw materials in ex- 
change for manufactured goods. The over- 
populated countries then would have 
enough labor so that goods could be pro- 
duced cheaply and a good manufacturing 
business would build up the wealth of that 
nation. 

ArTHUR. I don’t think that plan would 
work out so well—at least not under our 
present economic system. Trade really isn't 
carried on by nations, but by individuals 
who sell their goods in order to make a 
profit. Goods really aren’t produced on the 
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PANEL DISCUSSION ON PEACE 


basis of need, but on the basis of how much 
can be sold at a profit. 

BILL. I believe the best way to get a better 
distribution is through world planning. 
Each nation could produce the maximum of 
its products, whether they are raw materials 
or manufactured goods. Then if all nations 
would cooperate, this would mean plenty 
for all. 

CaROLYN. With all this cooperation na- 
tions wouldn’t feel it necessary to spend so 
much for arming. If a suitable means of solv- 
ing economic problems were furnished, na- 
tions would reduce their armaments. I think 
this would really make peace a practical 
possibility. 

WesLey. There’s just one more thing, 
though. There would have to be a change in 
the mental attitudes of all nations. Nations, 
both people and governments, are still think- 
ing in terms of “national honor,” and un- 
controlled ‘‘sovereignty.”’ It would be very 
hard to become accustomed to abiding by 
regulations set down by some international 
body. But, if nations really want peace, they 
must learn to think of themselves as mem- 
bers of a world community with duties and 
responsibilities to one another. For “War 
has failed to end war, and diplomacy has 
failed to end war.” 

ArTHUR. Which bring to my mind Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s Prayer for the Spiritual 
Union of Mankind. 

WesLEy. We would like to hear it, Arthur, 
and besides I can think of nothing more 
fitting with which to close our meeting. 


ARTHUR. I shall be glad to give it. 


Eternal God, Father of all Souls; 

Grant unto us such clear visions of the 
sin of War 

That we may earnestly seek that 

Cooperation between nations 

Which alone can make War impossible. 


As man by his inventions has made 

The whole world into one neighbor- 
hood, 

Grant that he may, by his cooperation, 


Make the whole world into one brother- 
hood. 


Help us to break down all race 
prejudice, 

Stay the greed of those who profit by 
War; 

And the ambitions of those who seek 

An imperialistic conquest, 

Drenched in Blood. 


Guide all statesmen to seek a just basis 

For International Action 

In the interests of Peace. 

Arouse in the whole body of the people 

An adventurous willingness, 

As they sacrificed greatly for War, 

So, also, for International Good-will, 

To Dare bravely, think wisely, decide 
resolutely and Achieve Trium- 
phantly. Amen. 


(Curtain) 
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E books and periodical literature of 
education in the United States con- 
tinued to be voluminous during the past 
year.? The volume of publication in the gen- 
eral field of education has been very large, 
not to mention textbooks and doctoral dis- 
sertations. In the main, however, these are 
not here included. 


GENERAL 


DOCUMENT that has attracted wide 
notice and provoked much discussion 
since its publication in the early part of the 
year was the Report? of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, which 


recommended federal educational aid. The 
part of the report that caused most discus- 
sion dealt with aid for reading materials, 
scholarships, and transportation in “non- 
public” schools. There has been much edi- 
torial and other comment on this part of the 
report. The new book of the Educational 
Policies Commission, The Structure and Ad- 
ministration of Education in American De- 
mocracy,* prepared as a companion volume 
to The Unique Function of Education in 


* Unless otherwise noted the materials here reported 
were published in 1938. 

* Washington: Government Printing Office. 

* Washington: Commission. 








In this issue Dr Knight, a professor 
of education at the University of North 
Carolina, continues our series of review 
articles. 




















American Democracy* which appeared in 
1937, devotes one section to the danger of 
not maintaining the American tradition of 
the separation of church and state. The Re. 
port of the President’s Advisory Committee 
is important not only because of its recom- 
mendation of substantial federal aid to edu- 
cation, libraries, and other services, but for 
the information it contains concerning edu- 
cation in the United States today. Perhaps 
the most striking fact revealed by the Report 
is that of inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunity in this country. 

Preface to Teaching® by Henry W. Simon 
with a foreword by Abraham Flexner, in- 
tended primarily for young teachers who 
are confused by classroom problems, con- 
tains many practical and sensible suggestions 
and is easy to read. The Classroom’ by H. A. 
Riebe, M. J. Nelson, and C. A. Kittrell deals 
with the organization and administration 
of classroom activities and should be espe- 
cially helpful to teachers. Noel Keys’s The 
Underage Student in High School and Col- 
lege’ deals in a careful manner with the 
educational and social adjustments of the 
bright students who, the author fears, are in 
danger of becoming the “forgotten men” of 
our public educational arrangements. Other 
useful publications that come in the same 
general field include Edwin J. Brown’s Sec- 
ondary-School Administration,$ a case and 
problem book that discusses both theory and 


* Washington: Commission. 

5’ New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 

* New York: Cordon. 

™ Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 
* Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
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ractice; Child Guidance Procedures,® by 
the staff of the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search under the direction of Paul L. 
Schroeder; Ruth M. Strang’s Behavior and 
Background of Students in College and Sec- 
ondary Schools,’° which considers problems 
in class and extracurricular activities; Fred- 
erick Arthur Ford’s The Instructional Pro- 
gram, also concerned with organization 
and administration, with emphasis upon the 
importance of supervision; Beyond High 
School!” by Margaret E. Bennett and Harold 
C. Hand, which undertakes to reduce the 

rplexities of students when their high 
school days are over; Tenjes Henry Schutte’s 
Teaching the Social Studies on the Second- 
ary School Level, which is in part con- 
cerned with the organization and presenta- 
tion of the curricula; and Charles S. Crow’s 
Creative Education,'* which insists that the 
school must provide opportunities for cre- 
ative learning. 

Henry Daniel Rinsland’s Constructing 
Tests and Grading" relates to the impor- 
tance of testing the results of instruction in 
both the elementary and the secondary 
school and contains practical suggestions. 
James Greenleaf Umstattd’s Secondary 
School Teaching” unites the best theory and 
practice and deals, among other important 
matters, with guidance as a very vital part 
of teaching. Thomas H. Briggs’s Improving 
Instruction" discusses in the author’s usual 
effective style the important place of intel- 
ligent supervision in instruction. Aubrey 
William’s Rural Youth and Relief'® relates 
closely to education, urges that farm boys 
and girls be kept in school, and that federal 
aid for them be continued and extended. 

How John Dewey, who has had many in- 


*New York: Appleton Century, 1937. 

* New York: Harper, 1937. 

“New York: Prentice Hall. 

*New York: McGraw Hill. 

* New York: Prentice Hall. 

“New York: Prentice Hall, 1937. 

* New York: Prentice Hall, 1937. 

* Boston: Ginn, 1937. 

*New York: Macmillan. 

* Washington: Works Progress Administration. 
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terpreters—or misinterpreters—views some 
of the educational practices that are some- 
times referred to as ‘‘progressive’” may be 
seen in his Experience and Education.” 
Here he discusses some of those issues that 
seem to be dividing those interested in edu- 
cation in this country into at least two camps. 
Here some readers may hear a warning, as 
the eminent philosopher and educator dis- 
cusses the “traditional” and the ‘“‘progres- 
sive” philosophies in education. He defends 
no “isms,” but he insists that neither the old 
nor the new in education is adequate. 
Boyd H. Bode’s Progressive Education at 
the Crossroads* is a clear and searching an- 
alysis of progressive education after two dec- 
ades of activity with an association that 
has been energetic under that title. Bode says 
that the progressive education movement 
has never been clearly defined. It has pre- 
sumably been guided by such words or terms 
as “child-centeredness,” “freedom,” ‘‘activ- 
ity,” “interest,” and “learning to do by 
doing.” He could have pointed out that 
Comenius in the seventeenth century and 
Plato about two thousand years earlier had 
taught that we learn to do by doing. Bode 
cites chapter and verse and now and then 
calls names. The two volumes could well be 
examined in connection with Educational 
Freedom and Democracy” edited by H. B. 
Albertyand Boyd H. Bode and having several 
contributors. This is the Second Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society. It discusses the 
old subject of freedom in education and 
teaching, defines it in terms of democracy, 
and seeks to show how it can be protected. 

Kate V. Wofford’s Modern Education in 
the Small Rural School?? and The Commu- 
nity School,?8 the report of the Committee 
on the Community School for the Society 
for Curriculum Study edited by Samuel 
Everett with the assistance of many contrib- 
utors, suggest some of the acute problems in 


19 New York: Macmillan. 

22° New York: Newsom. 

21 New York: Appleton Century. 
2New York: Macmillan. 

23 New York: Appleton Century. 
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American education. The first of these books 
seeks to show how in this kind of school— 
with two or three teachers—the best modern 
theory and practice can be used to provide 
an education that is better suited to the 
needs of rural youth. The book also shows, 
as does the Report of President Roosevelt's 
Advisory Committee on Education, how 
education in the rural places is still a major 
social responsibility in the United States. 
Half of all the school buildings are built for 
one or two teachers. Nearly half of the 
twenty-six million school children live in 
the country districts. About go per cent of 
the grade schools, 78 per cent of the high 
schools, and 53 per cent of all public school 
teachers are also rural. The volume edited 
by Samuel Everett also devotes much atten- 
tion to rural educational problems. 

Herbert Blair’s Physical Educational Fa- 
cilities for the Modern Junior and Senior 
High School** is based on the study of fa- 
cilities in Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania to determine to 
what extent such facilities in such schools 
conform to proper standards in a physical 
education program. Visualizing the Curric- 
ulum*® by Charles Francis Hoban, Charles 
F. Hoban, Jr, and Samuel B. Zisman is an 
attempt to meet the needs of teachers and 
administrators “for a systematic treatment 
of the relationship between concrete ma- 
terials of teaching and the process of learn- 
ing in school.” Man and Society** edited by 
Emerson Peter Schmidt is an interesting in- 
troduction to the social sciences, which seem 
to be gaining in popularity in the schools of 
this country. Paying for Our Public 
Schools** by Frank W. Cyr, A. J. Burke, and 
Paul R. Mort undertakes to provide the aver- 
age citizen with a brief and clear statement 
of the facts and principles of the biggest pub- 
lic business in the United States. The Family 
of Nations*® made up of essays and addresses 


™ New York: Barnes. 

* New York: Cordon, 1937. 

* New York: Prentice Hall, 1937. 

* Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook. 
*8 New York: Scribner. 
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by Nicholas Murray Butler, the president of 
Columbia University, is a careful analysis of 
international anarchy of the present time 
and a realistic approach to the peace of the 
world. 

Education and the Quest for a Middle 
Way” by Paul Henry Sheats presents argu- 
ments in behalf of a “golden mean” in polit- 
ical and economic as well as educational 
theory and practice. J Believe in Education™ 
by Edward A. Fitzpatrick expresses belief in 
the need “in educational philosophy for a 
spiritual, humanistic center about which all 
the problems of education would be organ. 
ized.”” Editorial Treatment of Education in 
the American Press*! by Charles R. Foster, 
Jr, presents an interesting analysis, over a 
five-year period, of public opinion about 
education as revealed in, as John H. Finley 
states it in the foreword, “‘a fair segment of 
the American press.” Here may be found 
what twenty-five of the leading newspapers 
of the country seem to think about educa- 
tional finances, policies of boards of educa- 
tion, school administrators, teachers, “fads 
and frills,’ the curriculum, freedom of 
teaching, indoctrination and propaganda, 
the purposes and values of education, and 
other topics that the educators themselves 
are sometimes divided upon. The study is 
very useful. 

Fit to Teach: A Study of the Health 
Problems of Teachers,3? the Ninth Yearbook 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
is a study that should be helpful alike to 
teachers and administrators of schools. 
Youth Education T oday,** an interesting re- 
port on the problems of American youth, is 
the Sixteenth Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. How the 
leaders in Czechoslovakia have drawn on the 
United States for certain principles that 
underlie the new school system of that coun- 


*” New York: Macmillan. 

© New York: Sheed and Ward. 

™ Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 

* Washington: National Education Association. 

* Washington: American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 
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try may be seen in Francis H. Stuerm’s 
Training in Democracy: The New Schools 
of Czechoslovakia#* a volume prepared 
under the auspices of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 

Gerald W. Johnson’s The Wasted Land* 
isa sharp warning to the South which has 
lost 3,500,000 of its population by emigra- 
tion and 97,000,000 acres of land by erosion, 
leaching, and overcropping. A half century 
“more of waste at the present rate will do 
the work which, once done, cannot be un- 
done save by the work of centuries, if at all.” 
But he believes that the condition can be 
improved by the southern people them- 
selves, that they can rescue their region from 
suicidal waste and regain a position as im- 
portant in the national life as that between 
1776 and 1860. This book, which is stern in 
its challenge, contains much useful material 
on education. So also does Jonathan Daniels’ 
A Southerner Discovers the South,?® which 
is full of local color and keen observations 
of social, economic, and political conditions 
in that region. Daniels says that the Civil 
War hurt the South, of course, but the tariff 
has harmed it more. He and Gerald Johnson 
agree that only the South can save herself. 

William Gellerman’s The American Le- 
gion As Educator," a doctoral dissertation 
at Teachers College of Columbia University, 
was widely discussed, spoken lightly of, even 
damned with faint praise, and denounced in 
the hot summer, months, especially during 
and following the annual meeting in New 
York of the National Education Association. 
In substance the author said with Job, whose 
patience under afflictions finally gave way to 
lamentations, “No doubt but ye are the 
people, and wisdom shall die with you. But I 
have understanding as well as you.” The Le- 
gion, said Gellerman, at least by implication, 
has a monopoly neither on universal wisdom 
hor on American patriotism. Naturally the 


_— 


“New York: Inor. 

“Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1937. 

* New York: Macmillan. 

“New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ. 


book aroused the Legionnaires, some of 
whom demanded that Teachers College 
separate its pedagogical wheat from its peda- 
gogical tares; but the dean of that institution 
answered in the presence of the national 
commander of the Legion and said that 
Teachers College was not red, instead it was 
“Red, White, and Blue.” As the smoke of 
battle cleared, some observers reflected: 
Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
Emotion and the Educative Process,® a 
report to the American Council on Educa- 
tion edited by Daniel A. Prescott, suggests, 
while offering no specific plans for such an 
undertaking, methods of research that may 
increase the understanding of wholesome 
school education of the emotions. But the 
report did say that maladjusted teachers are 
not able to supervise effectively the emo- 
tional growth of young people in school. 
Perhaps the American people should read 
more and more with understanding. Yet 
how can they read unless they are taught to 
read and have something to read? Thomas 
Henry Huxley pointed out many years ago 
the senselessness of any system of education 
that trains persons in the mechanics of read- 
ing without educating them to read under- 
standingly during the rest of their lives. He 
thought that this practice was as unintelli- 
gent as that of parents who teach their chil- 
dren how to use a knife, fork, and spoon 
without providing them with daily food. 
Louis R. Wilson’s The Geography of 
Reading*® is a significant book; it is even elo- 
quent in showing the extent of inequalities 
among the American.people in access to li- 
braries. Forty-five million Americans are 
without public library facilities, a fact dis- 
closed by the Report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, noted at 
the beginning of this review article. Mr Wil- 
son’s book also shows the relation of these in- 
equalities—as glaring as are the inequalities 
in schooling in the United States—to varia- 
tions in the distribution of social and educa- 


% Washington: American Council on Education. 
*® Chicago: American Library Association and Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 
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tional institutions, and it points out how 
library resources can be increased in those 
regions where they are now few or do not ex- 
ist at all. By implication this book is a rebuke 
to administrators in normal schools, teachers 
colleges, schools, departments of education 
in colleges and universities, and state depart- 
ments of education—who say who shall and 
who shall not teach and continue to insist on 
sending into the schools of the Middle- 
towns of the United States mechanics in 
pedagogy and school administration, many 
of whom have no fondness for nor habit of 
reading. In this book appears the social sig- 
nificance of reading in a country, 40 per cent 
of whose schools lack school libraries. The 
book also clearly shows that public govern- 
ing authority has a responsibility for library 
services not unlike that for school services. 

Weems Aurelius Saucier’s Introduction 
to Modern Views of Education* is intended 
to help undergraduates interested in the 
subject to gain “a valid, workable philoso- 
phy of education.” Children of Light™ 
edited by Howard H. Brinton is a book of 
essays on a variety of subjects by students 
of Quaker history in honor of Rufus M. 
Jones, for so long a teacher at Haverford 
College. Wealth, Children and Education® 
by John K. Norton and Margaret May Nor- 
ton undertakes to show how education for 
all the children of all the people can be 
provided. Ward G. Reeder’s An Introduc- 
tion to Public-School Relations*® discusses 
the characteristics of and ways and means 
of conducting an effective public relations 
program in the schools. Fresh Paint on the 
Little Red Schoolhouse** by Samuel Frank- 
enberger speaks for better methods of teach- 
ing and improved educational arrangements 
generally, as do also Henry C. Morrison’s 
School and Commonwealth,® a volume of 
addresses and essays, and Modern Practices 

“ Boston: Ginn, 1937. 

“ New York: Macmillan. 

“ New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., 1937. 

“ New York: Macmillan, 1937. 


“ Boston: Stratford. 
“Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1937. 


in the Elementary School*® by John A, 
Hockett and E. W. Jacobson, which has for 
its main purpose the improvement of educa- 
tional work in the light of the best tested 
theories. 


SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


IRECTING Study Activities in Sec. 
ondary Schools** by William Gerard 
Brink attacks that very stubborn and per- 
sistent problem of teachers and managers of 
secondary schools: how to direct wisely and 
well the study activities of the young people 
in secondary schools toward more self- 
reliance and independence. The Education 
of Youth for Leadership* by Arthur J. Jones 
analyzes problems of leadership and dis- 
cusses methods of discovering leadership 
traits among secondary school pupils. The 
book represents practices in secondary 
schools in other periods and places; and pro- 
grams of secondary schools in this country, 
which emphasize methods for the selection 
and training of leaders, are described. Di- 
recting Learning*® by Robert Wendell Fred- 
erick, Clarence E. Ragsdale, and Rachel 
Salisbury undertakes to provide specific 
plans for guiding study activities and de- 
veloping learning skills among students. 
The book emphasizes supervision. 

Charles S. Johnson’s The Negro College 
Graduate presents results of an extensive 
and careful study of the “objective records 
of college and _ professionally trained 
Negroes” in this country from the time the 
first academic degree was conferred upon 
John Russwurn by Bowdoin College in 1826 
through 1936. About 43,000 graduates were 
used as the basis of the general study, and 
an intensive analysis of 5500 graduates was 
made. The interesting study shows the num- 
ber, distribution, and occupations of the 
Negro graduates, gives an analysis of some 
of the social forces that determine the num- 
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ber and status of these graduates, tests the 
measures and methods used in the higher 
education of Negroes in the United States, 
and discusses some of the problems of their 
higher education. This is among the most 
useful books to appear in the field of Negro 
education. Perhaps here attention should be 
called to Merl R. Eppse’s Guide to the Study 
of the Negro in American Life®! which 
undertakes to show how the history of 
Negroes—who compose about one-tenth of 
the population of the United States but 
whose history is neglected even in institu- 
tions for Negroes—“may become a more 
vivid and worth-while subject for study” in 
schools and colleges. 

A somewhat vague and incomplete idea or 
notion of what has happened to the univer- 
sities of Germany under the Nazis may be 
found in The German University and Na- 
tional Socialism’? by Edward Y. Hart- 
shorne, Jr. However scrappy and unsatisfy- 
ing this book is, it nevertheless shows some 
of the devastation higher learning has suf- 
fered in a country that once held scholarship 


and free inquiry in such high respect. 
Father Shipherd’s Magna Charta: A Cen- 
tury of Coeducation in Oberlin College*™ by 
Frances J. Hosford marks a century of col- 
legiate coeducation in the United States and 
tells the results of the application of the 


principle of educational equality for 
women. 

Some of the things James R. Angell 
thought about many phases of education 
may be seen in his American Education, Ad- 
dresses and Articles.** Henry K. Rowe’s A 
Centennial History: 1837-1937, Colby Acad- 
emy, Colby Junior College®™ is the story of 
an institution, written from local records 
and documents but without bibliography or 


documentation. A University Between Two 


__ 
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Centuries®* edited by Wilfred B. Shaw is an 
interesting volume of the proceedings of the 
celebration, in 1937, that commemorated a 
century of the University of Michigan which 
grew out of the Catholepistemiad, or Uni- 
versity of Michigania. The volume of nearly 
five hundred pages contains interesting 
higher educational history and useful discus- 
sions of current higher educational prob- 
lems. From Vermont to Michigan,*" the cor- 
respondence of James B. Angell from 1869 
to 1871 edited by Wilfred B. Shaw, is a very 
useful contribution to the subject of higher 
education and its history that throws inter- 
esting light upon the ideals and purposes of 
the colleges in New England and the Mid- 
dle West just before the Civil War. 

In his annual report last winter James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard University, 
said it seemed to him that a reduction “in 
the total number of students in the univer- 
sities of this country is desirable.” In Febru- 
ary of this year he developed this theme be- 
fore the annual meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators and 
shocked some of these managers of the edu- 
cational system. In Harper's Monthly Maga- 
zine for May, 1938, he discussed the subject 
more in detail in an article entitled “The 
Future of Our Higher Education,” saying 
that young people who could not profit by 
instruction in higher educational institu- 
tions should not be entered in them. The 
position of President Conant and of others 
who would limit the enrollments of college 
students was questioned rather pointedly 
by President Robert M. Hutchins of The 
University of Chicago in The New York 
Times Magazine of June 12, 1938. It is in- 
teresting to note that each of these eminent 
higher educational leaders invoked in sup- 
port of his argument the magic name of 
Thomas Jefferson, who was the first Amer- 
ican statesman to consider education a 
fundamental part of the democratic faith 
and whose perspective for education has 
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probably not yet been gained by any Amer- 
ican commonwealth or any American col- 
lege or any university president. 

Those who doubt the value of higher 
education for more and more of the Amer- 
ican people should read ““The University as 
Rationalizer” in Truth in History.®® This, 
one of several essays by the late William A. 
Dunning, is the address that he gave at the 
opening of the academic year at Columbia 
University in 1914. Professor J. G. deR. 
Hamilton of The University of North 
Carolina has performed a service in bring- 
ing together and publishing in an attractive 
volume these “fugitive” essays of his 
master, who for forty years was a great 
teacher and writer in history and political 
science at Columbia. 

Milton Mackaye’s “What Happens to 
Our Rhodes Scholars?” in Scribner's Maga- 
zine for January, 1938, shows that Cecil 
Rhodes’s belief and promise that his scholar- 
ships would produce national leaders of 
great influence have not been fully con- 
firmed and fulfilled. Mackaye is of the 
opinion, however, that the experiment has 
been worth while. Those who would like to 
know something about the feverishness of 
the competition that goes on for students 
among the colleges and universities of this 
country should read “Colleges as Salesmen,”’ 
by Albert Britt, Harper’s for July, 1938, and 
the first dozen pages of the Thirty-Second 
Annual Report®® of The Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching by 
Walter A. Jessup. Albert Britt served as 
president of Knox College in Illinois from 
1925 to 1936, and much of the material 
dealing with collegiate methods of high 
pressure salesmanship came from that ex- 
perience. Walter Jessup, president of the 
State University of Iowa from 1916 to 1934 
and since then president of the Carnegie 
Foundation, has had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to observe the manifold and mysteri- 
ous ways of higher educational behavior— 
or misbehavior—in the tidy business of re- 


* New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1937. 
* New York: Foundation, 1937. 


cruiting students. 

Campus Activities, edited by Harold C, 
Hand and prepared by the Stanford student 
leadership seminar, is intended to present a 
philosophy of campus activities based upon 
democratic theories and “‘the psychology of 
learning by doing’’ and to apply these 
theories in a description of significant fea- 
tures of life in the college campus. There 
is useful information on more than two 
hundred and fifty American colleges and 
universities. A Student Personnel Program 
for Higher Education® by Esther Mc- 
Donald Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 
Smith is the first comprehensive treatment 
to be made of student personnel work in 
the field of higher education in the United 
States or elsewhere, so far as we know. The 
Student and His Knowledge® by William 
S. Learned and Ben DeK.albe Wood, a study 
of the relations of secondary and higher 
education in Pennsylvania, is a revealing 
report on high school and college examina- 
tions given in that state in 1928, in 1930, 
and 1932. Here are discussed in effective and 
objective manner the academic inventory 
and the academic growth of the baccalaure- 
ate mind. This is one of the most important 
of the many studies that the Carnegie 
Foundation has ever undertaken and shows 
that the student is far more important than 
the “curriculum,” about which so much 
silly stuff has been written in this country 
in recent years. The “curriculum,” just as 
the word “research,” has come to be a 
magical if not indeed a blessed word wher- 
ever so-called educators are gathered. The 
study also shows that the American system 
of credits and units, with which this country 
has so long been afflicted, has served its day 
and may cease to be—a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. William Adams 
Brown’s The Case for Theology in the Uni- 
versity® gives arguments for theology, as a 


° New York: McGraw Hill. 

@ New York: McGraw Hill. 

* New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

* Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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unifying principle in modern universities. 
The Mediaeval Universities** by Nathan 
Schachner is a popular history of the 
mothers of higher education, which makes 
no pretence of touching the monumental 
work of Hastings Rashdall’s Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages ®. A valuable 
contribution to higher education is The 
William Rainey Harper Memorial Con- 
ference,°* a volume of addresses given in 
honor of the memory of an illustrious 
graduate of Muskingum College, who as the 
founding president of The University of 
Chicago gave such distinguished service to 
higher education in the United States. The 
conference was held in connection with the 
Centennial of Muskingum College in Octo- 
ber, 1937. A Preview to College and Life® 
contains good advice for college students by 
a psychologist, Carl E. Seashore. 
Philanthropic Foundations and Higher 
Education® by Ernest V. Hollis adds greatly 
to the literature of these social agencies. In 
it may be found discussions of the origins 
and growth of foundations, their organiza- 
tion and policies, and their activities in 
higher education. The author says that the 
foundations are social institutions “im- 
portant enough to be ranked with the 
school, the press, and the church.” He 
studied an even hundred of them—not, 
however, a complete list—ranging in assets 
from $16,000 (Washington Foundation) to 
$151,000,000 (Carnegie Corporation) and 
$154,000,000 (Rockefeller Foundation). 
Twenty of those studied have furnished 
about 87 per cent of the philanthropic 
capital, and of this the Rockefeller and 
Carnegie alone controlled 64 per cent. “If 
university costs continue upward, founda- 
tion funds may continue, as they have since 
the World War, to become a progressively 
smaller part of university expenditures.” 


“New York: Stokes. 

“new ed. ed by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden. 
3 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. 

“ed by Robert N. Montgomery. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 

“Towa City: Univ. of Iowa. 

“New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 


The book should be examined in connec- 
tion with Frederick P. Keppel’s The Foun- 
dation: Its Place in American Life,®® Eduard 
C. Lindeman’s Wealth and Culture,” 
Harold J. Laski’s Dangers of Obedience, 
Harold Coe Coffman’s American Founda- 
tions," and James McKeen Cattell’s Car- 
negie Pensions." 

Scholastic, Economic, and Social Back- 
grounds of Unemployed Youth" by Walter 
F. Dearborn and J. W. M. Rothney con- 
tains much information on the problem of 
unemployed youth which has become so 
acute since the onset of the recent depres- 
sion. School and Life™ by Margaret E. Ben- 
nett and Harold C. Hand isa text and work- 
book designed to help high school students 
live, learn, and make wise choices in school. 
Science in General Education,” the report 
of the Committee on the Function of 
Science in General Education of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s Commis- 
sion on Secondary School Curriculum, is a 
detailed discussion of the problems of the 
teaching of science in relation to the prob- 
lems of education in the high school and 
the first two years of the college. Were We 
Guinea Pigs?™ a little book written by fifty- 
five members of the class of 1938 in the dem- 
onstration high school of the School of 
Education of Ohio State University, tells 
of the experiences of these seventeen- and 
eighteen-year-olds in this so-called progres- 
sive school. The conclusion of the youthful 
authors is that they may have been guinea 
pigs, but they and their families and teach- 
ers are glad that they took the chance to be 
experimented upon. Malcolm S. MacLean’s 
Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen," the 
Inglis Lecture at Harvard, is a lively and 


® New York: Macmillan, 1930. 

7 New York: Harcourt Brace, 1936. 
™ New York: Harper, 1930. 

7 New York: Association Press, 1936. 
™ New York: Science Press, 1919. 

™ Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 
% New York: McGraw Hill. 

™ New York: Appleton Century. 

™ New York: Holt. 

% Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 
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penetrating analysis of some of the problems 
of secondary and general education in the 
United States. 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


ENRY BARNARD, An Introduction™ 
Lj by Ralph C. Jenkins and Gertrude C. 
Warner is an interesting account of the life 
and work of this eminent educator, who 
served as chief state school officer in Con- 
necticut and in Rhode Island, as chancellor 
of the University of Wisconsin, as president 
of St John’s College at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, and as the first federal commissioner 
of education. 

Luther L. Gobbel’s Church-State Rela- 
tionships in Education in North Carolina 
since 1776*° traces the history of church and 
state relations in North Carolina by the 
use of records in the state, university, and 
denominational college libraries, and by 
private correspondence. The interesting 
book shows that the denominations advo- 
cated the establishment of a state system of 
free schools, although there were conflicts 
between the denominations and the Uni- 
‘versity of North Carolina over the question 
of public support for higher education. It 
covers a bit of the material in Paul Neff 
Garber’s John Carlisle Kilgo,®* noted in this 
article in January last year. These are two 
of a group of volumes being published in 
connection with the Duke University cen- 
tennial. 

Founding Teachers College®? by James 
Earl Russell, the Grace H. Dodge Lectures 
of 1937, isa volume of “reminiscences of the 
dean emeritus,” the distinguished educa- 
tional administrator who guided Teachers 
College for thirty years, and it is also a brief 
history of professional education from 1897 
to 1903. 

Charles A. Bennett’s History of Manual 





™ Hartford: Connecticut State Teachers Association, 
1937- 

® Durham: Duke Univ. Press. 

“ Durham: Duke Univ. Press, 1937. 

New York: Bureau of Pubications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. 


and Industrial Education, 1870 to ror7s 
is an excellent account of the evolution of 
manual training for purposes of general 
education, and it supplements the author's 
History of Manual and Industrial Educa. 
tion up to 1870.%4 

Wooster of the Middle West® by Lucy 
Lillian Notestein traces the growth of the 
College of Wooster since 1865, when the 
Reverend James Reed began it by prayer 


' in the snow of an Ohio grove which became 


the campus of that Presbyterian institution. 
It is all typical of the hardships that so many 
denominational colleges have endured. Col- 
lege Pioneering®® by Joseph E. McAfee tells 
of Park College during its early years. Mary 
Lyon Through Her Letters*" edited by 
Marion Florence Lansing is the story of the 
founder of what is now Mount Holyoke 
College. Besides being an interesting chap- 
ter in the higher education of women, it 
gives a vivid picture of social life in the 
pioneer period of the movement for their 
education. 

The Story of Instruction: The Church, 
the Renaissances, and the Reformations*® 
by Ernest C. Moore carries forward the work 
of his earlier volume under the same general 
title but with a subtitle of The Begin- 
nings.*® The present work tells of instruc- 
tion through the Counterreformation, and, 
like the earlier work, it presents educational 
history in a novel and stimulating form. 
Louise Callan’s The Society of the Sacred 
Heart in North America® is a very useful 
account of the educational enterprises of 
the congregation of nuns that had its origin 
in the work of St Madeleine Sophie Barat 
which began in France just after the French 
Revolution and later spread throughout the 
world. 

A valuable book that should have been 





% Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1937. 

* Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1926. 

® New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1937. 

* Kansas City, Missouri: Alumni Parkana Committee. 
* Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1937. 

8° New York: Macmillan. 

8° New York: Macmillan, 1936. 

* New York: Longmans Green, 1937. 
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noted in this review article much earlier is 
William George Carr’s John Swett: the 
Biography of an Educational Pioneer in 
California.*! The author has added greatly 
to the history of American education which 
isso much the biography of great American 
educational leaders. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


ARENTS in Perplexity by Jean Carter, 

The Public Library—A People’s Univer- 
sity by Alvin S. Johnson, Women in Two 
Worlds by Mary Lillian Ely and Eve Chap- 
pell, Man-Made Culture by Frank E. Hill, 
and The Music of the People by Willem 
Van de Wall, are some of the interesting and 
valuable studies in the social significance 
in this country of adult education®? which 
continues to increase in public interest. In 
these little volumes one may find discussions 
of parent education, the general work of 
libraries for adults, the activities and in- 
fluence of women’s clubs, the activities and 
influence of clubs for men, and the signifi- 
cance of music in the education of adults. 

Administration of Adult Education®™ by 
Frank M. Debatin, with chapters on public- 
ity by Helen Hurd, points out some of the 
unique problems in this field of extending 
educational interest and offers solutions for 
them. Adult Education: A Dynamic for De- 
mocracy®** by Dorothy Hewitt and Kirtley 
F, Mather is a discussion of the need for fur- 
ther intelligent extensions of adult educa- 
tional activities. Capitalizing Intelligence® 
is an engaging volume of eight essays by 
specialists in the field of adult education. 
Blazing New Trails: the Biography of a 
Pioneer in Education® by George Wilson 
Hoke is a history of more than a century of 
the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute. 





“ Santa Ana, California: Fine Arts Press, 1933. 

"all New York: American Association for Adult 
Education. 

“New York: American Book. 

“New York: Appleton Century, 1937. 

“Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1937. 

“Rochester, N. Y.: Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, 1937. 
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That the newspaper is still the most im- 
portant vehicle of adult education is indi- 
cated in Leo Calvin Rosten’s The Wash- 
ington Correspondents," Alfred McClung 
Lee’s The Daily Newspaper in America,® 
Robert W. Desmond’s The Press and World 
Affairs,°° and Herbert Bruckner’s The 
Changing American Newspaper.1 : 

Douglas Waples’s People and Print' is 
a research report in the field of reading that 
should be helpful to workers in adult educa- 
tion. So also is Margaret C. Lyon’s The 
Selection of Books for Adult Study 
Groups.!°? Watson Dickerman in his Out- 
posts of the Public School? asks concern- 
ing the qualities in the personality of an ef- 
fective adult leader that promote effective 
relations in teaching and learning. His dis- 
cussion should be valuable to those who 
undertake to teach in adult educational en- 
terprises or administer them. Gay Mac- 
Laren’s Morally We Roll Along is a lively 
report of her experiences with Chautauquas 
that should interest the general reader as 
well as the specialist in adult education. 

Chapter iv, “Adult Education,” of the 
first volume of the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States’ for the years 
1934-36 undertakes to give an account of the 
status of adult education in this country at 
that time. Choosing Our Way by J. W. 
Studebaker and C. S. Williams, Forums for 
Young People by J. W. Studebaker, P. H. 
Sheats, and C. S. Williams, and Printed Page 
and the Public Platform by John Chancel- 
lor?* all discuss policies and procedures of 
forums which have become so popular in 
the United States in recent years. 





* New York: Harcourt Brace, 1937. 

*® New York: Macmillan, 1937. 

*® New York: Appleton Century, 1937. 

1 New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1937. 

1 Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 

102 New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., 1937. 

48 New York: American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. 

1% Boston: Little Brown. 

1 Washington: Government Printing Office. 

28 all also Washington: Government Printing Office. 
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less a personage than the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain himself an- 
nounced on his return to London 

after the agreement of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy concerning 
Czechoslovakia that he brought home 
“peace with honor” and that this agreement 
meant the attainment of “peace for our 
time.’’ Of course we are grateful to be re- 
assured by such high authority, but never- 
theless many persons are convinced that, 
when the first flush of relief is over, we shall 
look about us to see a world not much im- 
proved and maybe not at all improved. The 


current wars go on in Spain, China, and, 
although it’s never mentioned, in Ethiopia, 


and current national and _ international 
problems still leave us on the brink of other 
disasters. We just didn’t fall into that par- 
ticular hole, and therefore we may yet save 
ourselves and our world if only a way can 
be found and followed. 

A good many persons will still feel them- 
selves forced to wonder how long “peace in 
our time” will be and to continue to take 
some interest in preparations for-—or 
against—war and in printed discussion of its 
sorry facts. The Illustrated London News of 
September 17 has a graphic two-page spread 
showing the workings of the elaborate un- 
derground defenses along the French fron- 
tier, with main and branch galleries for 
transport of men and materials, periscopes 
and casemates camouflaged by dummy or 
real trees and bushes, power plants, water 
tanks, fire-fighting apparatus, all in the vast 
underground system which has been built 
to shelter what men can invent or have in- 
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vented under the spur of past, present, and, 
probably in spite of Mr Chamberlain’s pro- 
nouncement, future international wars. 
The same issue of the Illustrated London 
News also carries pictures and statistics of 
the various types of French warships. 

“The Offensive Still Gives Victory” by 
George Fielding Benda in the October For. 
eign Affairs reexamines the current conten- 
tion that the inventions of modern warfare 
have made the ultimate superiority of the 
defense position inevitable. He comes to 
precisely the opposite conclusion on the 
basis of evidence from the World War, 
stressing the victorious offensive on the 
eastern front rather than the statemate on 
the western front, from the wars in China 
and in Spain, and from what he considers 
the inevitable course of future wars. “Once 
war is decided upon, whether in purpose de- 
fensive or offensive, it is only by offensive 
action that a favorable decision will be ob- 
tained. History presents no single example 
of mere passive defense achieving final 
victory.” 

The opinion of a professional military 
man was offered in the British Army Quar- 
terly last July in “Attack or Defense?” by 
Colonel E. G. Hume. “It has been argued 
that in view of modern armaments the 
British Army should be trained primarily 
for defense; there are, on the other hand, 
some who hold that attack is the panacea 
for all tactical ills. Surely the art of war is not 
such a simple matter as this? Must not our 
army be trained for the whole operation of 
war? . . . In war it is the unexpected that 
happens.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
EALIZING the injustice of quoting a 
commentator on current affairs two 
months after he wrote the material in ques- 
tion, I hesitate to cast back to the September 
issue of Events. Yet in the “Prelude to War” 
Frederick L. Schuman described what must 
continue to be his view of events even after 
the amazing events of the last week. Review- 
ing the various acts of international violence 
and their reception in the world of nations 
in the seven years since Japan launched the 
campaign for the conquest of Manchuria, 
he finds that each time a crisis arose the 
Western Powers refused to run the risks and 
make the sacrifices necessary to give aid 
against the aggressor. ““Shamed-faced but 
emphatic, Sir John Simon rejected Secretary 
Stimson’s proposals for joint action; Down- 
ing Street sabotaged Geneva. Manchuria be- 
came ‘Manchukuo,’ Tokyo and Berlin per- 
ceived that successful aggression, even when 
it involved irreparable damage to the 
economic-interests, the diplomatic prestige 
and the strategic position of the Western 
Powers, did not produce any united front 
against the aggressor nor evoke any effec- 
tive counter-measures.” In 1935, 1936, 1937, 
and 1938 the decision of the Western Powers 
has not varied in Ethiopia, the Rhineland, 
Spain, again in China in 1937, and in Aus- 
tria, and, he would now add, in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

He thinks that “the central question of 
world politics in 1938 is no longer the ques- 
tion of war or peace, but the question of 
victory or defeat. . . . Will the Western 
powers continue the policy of surrender to 
a point at which their own defeat will be in- 
sured when war comes? . . . Or have they 
perhaps yielded up so much already that 
their strategic position is hopeless?” 


HE Nation of September 24 in “The 
Great Betrayal” has its say in no mistak- 
able terms. “The brutal and irresponsible 
betrayal of the Czechoslovak republic by the 
British and French governments has 
brought not peace but a new and sharper 


sword. Never were accessories to a crime 
more cold blooded. . . . Their course would 
be called wise only if the British government 
could be called honorable. . . . The Sudeten 
land, indeed Czechoslovakia itself, is a gate- 
way through which Hitler will push through 
to the oil of Rumania and the wheat of 
Hungary no matter how many powers may 
guarantee the new defenseless boundaries 
of the Czech state. . . . Hitler with Eastern 
Europe in his pocket will turn on France.” 

As to the reasons for this the Nation is 
explicit in its opinion: “Chamberlain, and 
Daladier, too, is willing to grant Hitler the 
hegemony of Europe rather than take a firm 
collective stand against fascism. Czecho- 
slovakia is the new Spain. The western ‘de- 
mocracies’ fear Hitler, it is true. But more 
than they fear Hitler they fear the over- 
throw of both Hitler and Mussolini; they 
fear the power of the democratic states 
linked in a united resistance with Soviet 
Russia. In short, they fear the implications 
of democracy triumphing, either by peace 
or war, in a period of economic disintegra- 
tion and social change.” 


weekly, the New Republic, is more tem- 
perate, although substantially the same. 
“The sacrifice of Czechoslovakia, if it is suc- 
cessfully consummated,” it says in its issue 
of September 28, ‘means abandoning south- 
eastern Europe to Hitler at one stroke... . 
This crucial victory will in the end yield 
him most of the resources he needs with 
which to stride westward.” 

It is, however, the summary of what can 
be said on the other side that warrants my 
comment about its temperate tone. “A great 
war cannot solve anything, but is sure to 
bring evils worse than those it was fought to 
cure or prevent.” 

The New Republic answer to its own 
summary of the “logically and ethically 
respectable reasons that could be advanced” 
for the abandonment of Czechoslovakia is 
an analysis of the situation which leaves very 
great doubt of its necessity. This is based on 


f jren opinion of the other great liberal 
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the judgment that Germany could not win 
in her present state of preparedness, that 
reliable information indicates that Ger- 
many’s General Staff agrees with this judg- 
ment and therefore wholeheartedly opposes 
war, and that Hitler, ‘““mad though he is,” 
would, if firmly opposed, have ‘refused to 
give battle, or that, if he had decided: for 
war, the army would have stopped him.” 


RITISH comment, as it already arrives 

in this country, is divided. The news- 
papers are full of the attacks on Chamber- 
lain’s policy in Parliament and of the gov- 
ernments defense, but most members of 
Parliament are more relieved than critical, 
and party discipline will insure the loyalty 
of many of the rest. 

In spite of its generally critical attitude 
toward the government policy the English 
Fortnightly presents some of the considera- 
tions which seemed to the government lead- 
ers to make this course necessary and wise. 
In the September issue of that periodical 
Frank Darvall, discussing “America and Mr 
Chamberlain’s Policy,” says that ‘“‘the years 
1935-38, inclusive, are the dangerous ones 
for Britain, in which the dictatorships have 
the margin of military strength, and that it 
is the course of wisdom not to press the 
Fiihrer and the Duce too hard now, when a 
year from now we shall have reached such a 
pitch of re-armament that the margin of 
strength will be increasingly with us.” He 
thinks that “if America can once be con- 
vinced, first that Fiihrer and the Duce are 
appeasable, and that therefore there is a 
chance of avoiding war, and secondly that 
Britain is sincere, and will not sacrifice 
other States, and world interests, merely in 
order to save her own skin, they will not 
lack sympathy for a policy of attempted 
appeasement.” 

On the other hand he sees that “‘at pres- 
ent they are convinced of neither of these 
things. They incline to the view of the 
British Oppositions, to the effect that so 
long as the Fiihrer and the Duce believe 
that the League States can be divided, and 
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are susceptible to blackmail, they cannot 
be persuaded to accept reasonable compro. 
mises, or to abide by the agreements they 
sign, and that neither British interests nor 
peace will in the long run be served by 
sacrificing China, Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, 
and possibly even Czechoslovakia [lit is to 
be noted that this is the September issue] 
on the altar either of time to re-arm or of 
appeasement of the dictators.” To the Octo- 
ber issue C. F. Melville contributes “The 
Czech Crisis—The Foreground” and Robert 
Parker “The Czech Crisis—The Back. 
ground.” 

Another English publication, the Con- 
temporary Review, of October examines this 
question of “Time and the Dictators” and 
concludes that it is not true that Time fights 
on the side of the democratic countries. It 
is not true that Great Britain and France 
gain much by gaining time. “If our poten- 
tial strength is wasted by unemployment, if 
the weaker countries are thrown politically 
and thus economically at the mercy of the 
dictators then the outlook is black indeed.” 


ERHAPS Mr Chamberlain upon return- 
Pir. to London, instead of talking about 
“peace with honor” and “peace for our 
time,’ ought to have said that he did what 
he did because in the terrible circumstances 
it seemed to the British government the 
best thing to be done and that he expected 
joy bells of relief but not of praise. 


EUROPE 


“< “AN France Abdicate?” by Albert Guer- 
C ard in the Autumn Virginia Quarterly 
Review discusses French desires and French 
purposes. “Can France, of her own accord, 
resign her precarious position and her 
crushing responsibilities as a Great Power?” 
Reminding his readers that Sweden, who 
was for several generations a “Great Power,” 
did, and “the result is that Sweden and her 
fully reconciled sister Norway alone in the 
whole world have enjoyed a hundred and 
twenty years of unbroken peace,” he makes 
out a good, but, to one reader, a not wholly 
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convincing, case for French desire to do 
likewise. He believes that “France has 
honestly tried to eliminate from her blood 
the curse of the great power, the poison of 
victory.” 

In the end, though, he does not think, any 
more than this one reader does, that France 
is going to do any such thing—voluntarily. 
Believing that France has been successful in 
divesting herself of desires and ambitions, 
he points out that she has possessions and 
responsibilities that she dare not trust to 
another’s keeping. “Could France rely upon 
England’s aid to save her dominions? Eng- 
land, without any perfidy, might have an- 
other one of her fits of ‘realism,’ and sell 
out the French Empire to Germany, as, be- 
fore 1914, she was ready to sell out the 
colonies of Portugal, her ancient ally.” 


AST triumphs and past mistakes are al- 

ways of particular interest in times of 
special crisis. Therefore at the moment we 
take particular interest in the ten volumes 
of British Documents on the Origins of the 
War, 1898-1914, edited by G. P. Gooch and 
Harold Temperley (London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1927-38), and in such a 
long review as that of seventeen pages by 
Pierre Renouvin in the October issue of 
Foreign Affairs. The author provides a run- 
ning narrative of events as he reads them 
from the pages of the ten volumes. The re- 
sult is valuable and interesting, but the fact 
ought not be overlooked that competent 
historians can read the selfsame pages and 
come to precisely opposite conclusions— 
just as they have from a reading of the whole 
body of evidence for the period. 


NE aspect of pre-war—that is the 
O World War of 1914 to 1918—Europe 
is interestingly portrayed in the October 
installment of E. F. Benson’s “Daughters of 
Queen Victoria” in the Atlantic. In what 
purports to be, but does not really intend to 
be, a consideration of the private life and 
family of Queen Victoria, the author is dis- 
cussing the great stage of Europe and how 
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so many of its positions of importance came 
to be affected by the vapors of that imme- 
diate household of Britain’s already fabu- 
lous Queen. 

Quite aside from its political and inter- 
national interest, it is social history in a 
fascinating form. What went on in that 
household represents what was the family 
ideal of more than a generation of our own 
country as well as England, not particularly 
because the British royal family did it, but 
because the spirit of that time did it, and 
the royal family was of its time. Much of 
our grandparents’ generation is there, from 
the constant underscorings of words in the 
Queen’s letters, the emotional and personal 
approach to the decisions of life, family 
domination by parents, to the glorification 
of repression as a good in itself—that is, the 
other person’s repression. It will bear hasty 
and superficial reading profitably, but it 
also will bear a much more careful reading. 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


ERHAPS pertinent to the discussion is 
an article by Sir Charles Oman, “British 
Blockade-Runners, 1861-65 and 1936-38,” 
in the September issue of Ninteenth Cen- 
tury and After. He undertakes by an exam- 
ination of British blockade-runners dur- 
ing our Civil War to answer criticism of the 
present British government’s policy in re- 
gard to the Spanish war which leaves British 
shipping to Loyalist ports to be “interfered 
with, attacked, or sunk.” It is not very feasi- 
ble for any historically minded American to 
enter into a consideration of British policy 
on the high seas, past or present, within the 
amount of space available here, and I am 
not going to do it. It is however possible in 
a very few words to point out that his appeal 
to the experience of our Civil War is ill 
advised. The author has apparently no reali- 
zation that as a matter of practical politics 
Britain’s course was unwise. It was of course 
dictated, as her present policy is dictated, by 
the stresses and strains of internal politics, 
but, whatever can be said on that score by 
way of extenuation, the fact remains that 
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it is not a precedent that ought to be quoted 
as a guide to present policy. It was unsuc- 
cessful, cost Britain money at the time both 
directly and indirectly, and laid up a large 
measure of dislike and distrust in this 
country which does her little good to this 
day. Whatever may be the wisest course for 
Great Britain in Spain today and whatever 
her motives for deciding upon her course of 
action, her experience in our Civil War 
ought not be cited as anything but an un- 
fortunate precedent to be avoided if possi- 
ble. 


HIS is not to be taken to mean that, to my 

mind, in the long and in the short run 
American public opinion has or ought to be 
antagonistic to Great Britain. While the 
world of nations exists as it does, Great 
Britain represents a very great number of 
things that seem important to us, and we do 
well to remember that fact, always keeping 
in mind the other important fact that Brit- 
ain’s long and successful career has not been 
negotiated by sticking to friends and allies 
at the expense of her own interests. The his- 
tory of successful nations does not read that 
way. 

It seems probable that we shall come to 
a fairer and more lasting understanding 
with Great Britain if our own critical 
opinion is constantly alert to prevent any 
arrangement which in afterthought seems 
to us obtained by her undoubtedly superior 
skill in propaganda and negotiation. There- 
fore it might be well for internationally 
minded Americans to hold fast to both as- 
pects of their relations to Great Britain. 


MERICA’S | situation is __ partially 
summed up in “America and Mr 
Chamberlain’s Policy” by Frank Darvall, 
the director of research of “The English- 
Speaking Union” in the September issue of 
the English magazine Fortnightly. “Ameri- 
can ill-will for Britain, arising out of Secre- 
tary Stimson’s feeling that Sir John Simon 
let him down in 1932, or out of Britain’s 
failure to continue token payments in 1934 


(in spite of Mr Roosevelt and his Attorney. 
General's efforts to secure for the makers of 
token payments practical exemption from 
the terms of the Johnson Act), or from the 
failure to apply oil sanctions, and the Hoare. 
Laval plan, in 1935, is constantly being 
smothered by the greater volume of ill-will 
provoked by the acts of the totalitarian 
States. The Times, commenting on July 
gznd, on the improvement in Anglo. 
American relationships in recent years, sug- 
gested that the two governments and their 
diplomatists deserved great credit for this. 
Such improvement there has been, but it 
would seem to the writer to be due more 
to the Fiihrer and the Duce than to Mr 
Chamberlain and Sir Ronald Lindsay, or 
Mr Roosevelt and Mr Kennedy. It is be- 
cause they like other States less, rather than 
because they like Britain more, that Ameri- 
cans have come closer to Britain in recent 
years.” 


COLONIAL POWERS 


AVA, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, New 

Guinea! Doesn’t the roll of such names 
make your heels itch to be traveling to the 
far places of the earth—this time to visit the 
East Indian colonies of Holland? Although 
we are usually quite aware of Holland's 
holdings in the West Indies, we seldom re- 
member that the Netherlands owns an over- 
seas empire second in extent only to Great 
Britain’s. Some eight millions of European 
Dutchmen inhabit the Netherlands and rule 
some sixty-five million inhabitants of the 
rich colonies. By far the largest portion of 
this empire lies in the East Indies, where 
the history of the Dutch has been as long 
as the history of the British in India, since 
the Netherland East Indian Company ac- 
quired the Netherland East Indies in 1798. 
With a total area of some eight hundred 
thousand square miles—greater than all of 
western Europe as far as the borders of Ger- 
many without Austria—, its islands are flung 
over an even wider space than continental 
United States. If the islands as they lie in 
the ocean were overlaid on the map of the 
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United States so that Sumatra reached out 
over the westernmost edge of California, 
then New Guinea would extend far out into 
the Atlantic Ocean, a third of the way to 
Europe. Rubber, tin, and coffee, some rice 
and some sugar, and pepper, tea, oil, iron, 
and even gold tell the tale of rich return on 
colonial administration. 

All this is made very clear by a series of 
maps in the Illustrated London News of 
September 10. Much of the space in the same 
magazine is also devoted to pictures of the 
recent “Jubilee” in honor of Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s forty years of rule, reproductions of 
some of the paintings of Dutch life in the 
great period of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and pictures of distin- 
guished examples of modern architecture, 
and of city planning. The paintings are 
most familiar to most of us, but probably 
they are not the most important. 


«“ ILHELMINA REGINA” by Keen 

Van Hoek in the October Atlantic 
describes the hard-working and unostenta- 
tious ruler of the hard-working Dutch. She 


isa good deal more than a “symbol of em- 


pire.” The author puts it that “she has 
turned the crown into the keeper of the 
government’s conscience, safeguarding true 
democracy against mere party bossing.”’ She 
isa kind of perpetual—working not honor- 
ary—chairman of the government organiza- 
tion. With her extraordinary intelligence 
she is able to grasp the problems of govern- 
ment, and she works and struggles with her 
people for their solution. 


. HY the Dutch Fear Japan” by John 

Gunther in the Nation of September 
24 offers some Dutch reflections on the 
course of events in China in general and 
their possible bearing on Dutch colonies in 
particular. ““The Dutch are frightened— 
though they don’t like to admit it—because 
they cannot defend themselves. Holland is 
not a poor country, but it could not afford a 
military expenditure sufficient to make the 
Indies impregnable.” 
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HE other colonial empire that we often 
} pate is our own. Those colonial 
holdings are considered by Miles as they af- 
fect the problems of attack and defense in 
the Pacific in “The Strategic Geography of 
Oceans,” of the September National Review. 
‘The peculiar difficulties of Pacific strategy 
militate most strongly against the United 
States . . . less so in the defensive aspects of 
their strategy.” 

Hawaii is discussed in several current 
articles. ‘Hawaii: Racial Problem and 
Naval Base’”’ by George H. Blakeslee in the 
October Foreign Affairs discusses the ques- 
tion of statehood for the islands in the light 
of their importance as a naval base, possible 
disloyalties of the native born members of 
foreign race, specifically Japanese since the 
loyalty of other races is not in question, and 
the probable successes of ‘Americaniza- 
tion.” In the October Atlantic “Hawaii 
Counts the Cost” by Joseph Barber, Jr, con- 
siders the problem of feeding the islands in 
the case of any interruption of shipping be- 
tween the islands and the mainland, such as 
might occur in war and did occur during 
the maritime strike on the Pacific which 
lasted from October 28, 1936, to February 
8, 1937. The islands raise sugarcane and 
pineapples and rice but nothing like enough 
food for a disaster. Even in that generous 
land it takes from eighty to ninety days to 
grow food crops. With pictures and color 
the National Geographic Magazine of Octo- 
ber presents “Hawaii, Then and Now.” 


HoME GROUNDS 


SIDE from the pressing exigencies of 
the end of the baseball season and the 
World Series, the one main national con- 
cern in this country is the political primaries, 
the imminent elections, and the political 
situation as it affects prognosis for the elec- 
tions two years hence. Naturally much of 
the space in current magazines is devoted 
to the subject. In the Autumn issue of the 
Yale Review Walter Millis discusses ““The 
President’s Political Strategy.” He says that 
“the New Deal has been dealt. That cannot 
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be done over again.” The reason why it 
can be said that there is no longer any New 
Deal program is of course that, although 
some of the policies -have failed, most of 
them have worked so well that they cannot 
now be considered as political issues. They 
have become apparently permanent factors 
in our political system. Whatever else hap- 
pens, we shall probably go on from there. 

Yet “the President (not to speak of the 
country) finds himself still faced with the in- 
tricate and embarrassing question of how 
the cards are to be played under the new 
conditions which it has erected. If he has 
worked out a new program for this vital 
stage of the game, the public is unaware of 
it. So far he seems scarcely even to have be- 
gun the bidding.” 

He thinks too that “without a program, 
the New Deal is likewise without a party; 

. it is without a political organization 
worth the name—and finally it is without a 
candidate.” He does not deny that the New 
Dealers have enormous political assets— 
“Mr Hopkins’s estimated ninety per cent of 
the relief vote,”’ many of the subsidized small 
farmers, much of organized labor, large 
blocks of the lower middle classes “especially 
in those poorer sections of the South or West 
where the whole social structure, from top 
to bottom, has most directly felt the revivi- 
fying influence of the New Deal billions,” 
and most of all the President’s tremendous 
personal popularity. Yet he points out that 
the results of the recent primaries were so 
adverse as to indicate that “most of these 
assets have been frozen.” 

Comparing the situation with that at the 
same place in the administrations of the 
first Roosevelt, he makes some provocative 
observations about what he considers the 
two feasible courses of action open for the 
political strategy of the next two years—to 
cement a coalition among the various ele- 
ments of the Democratic party in order to 
hold the offices or, on the other hand, to 
develop a new program around which a 
presidential party can be constructed. For 
the second alternative “there are two years 
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left in which to do it. It hardly seems 
enough.” 

Of the possible issues for such a program 
however he thinks that the most probable 
field is that of “monopoly.” Here lies an Op- 
portunity for achievement in politics—and 
in statecraft. “Here the New Dealers are in 
fact confronting that central problem of 
American economy which the New Deal pre. 
tended, but failed, to solve. . . . What js 
‘monopoly’ and how much of it exists? The 
true concentration of capital, the actual 
manner of capital formation and invest. 
ment, the way in which prices are made, the 
real limitations on production, the true 
bargaining powers of the various different 
great groups and sections’’—these are the 
questions for which answers are needed. “A 
properly constructed program of industrial 
and economic regulation should . . . focus 
the confused allegiances of the pro 
Rooseveltians” and remake a party. 

“Conceivably, it might even do something 
to improve the working of the economic 
machinery itself. ‘That, however, may be 
hoping for too much.” 

Millis thinks that as a matter of fact 
neither of these courses will be adopted, but 
that, instead, an attempt will be made to 
“coast down the middle of the road”; and he 
makes no prophecy of success or failure. 


«© AS to larger affairs, in the meanwhile, both 
the party and the nation will probably 
continue to roll and slat and plunge in these 
political doldrums, watching the sails being 
trimmed from day to day to catch the fitful 
breezes of factional calculation while wait- 
ing for some new, strong wind of basic policy 
to spring up. . . . Of what help will this be 
amid the pressing social and political prob- 
lems to which the times . . . have brought 
us? . . . But whoever supposed that such 
matters were a primary concern of the play 
of politics?” 
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agreement. S. K. Ratcliff in the September 
Contemporary Review writes “President 
Roosevelt Faces the Storm.” He views with 
, good deal of apprehension our situation 
in the midst of “a second depression which 
in some respects would seem to. be more 
menacing than the Hoover crisis of 1929-31” 
and foresees further difficulties. ‘American 
industry and labour have been building re- 
serves, in organization and preparation, be- 
hind which deep-seated forces of suspicion 
and enmity threaten an outbreak of violence 
which, if not forestalled at once by wise ac- 
tion, may plunge the Republic into a civil 
conflict exhibiting a range and passion 
hitherto unknown in North America.” 


WO articles on conscious public opinion 

are in the October issues of Fortune and 
Harpers. One is on the results of Fortune’s 
survey of public opinion concerning Roose- 
velt’s popularity, the “purges,” his advisers, 
his critics, his program of spending and lend- 
ing, and the election probabilities. The Har- 
pers article is “What the American People 
Want” by F. S. Wickware, a member of the 
staff of Fortune. In its editorial columns 
Harpers remarks: ‘‘So well backed is each 
statement in the article by definite tests of 
opinion that one might fairly say that the 
real author of the article is the American 


people, with Mr Wickware acting merely . 


in the capacity of ghost-writer.” 


ELIX FRANKFURTER tells how “Jus- 
Fice Holmes Defines the Constitution” in 
the October Atlantic. The article is interest- 
ingand important for its bearing on past his- 
tory and also for what light it sheds on the 
assertion that the author disapproved of the 
President’s recent Court proposal and will 
therefore not be named to any future 
vacancy in that body. 


as do those of other nations, on the is- 
sue of peace or war. Without any insidious 
teference to Mr Chamberlain’s boast, since 
it was made after the article was printed, 
Robert C. Binkley discusses “Peace in Our 


A: our own future hopes and plans wait, 


Time” in the Autumn issue of the Virginia 
Quarterly Review. ‘““The wars of modern 
nations are not wagers of battle, but cru- 
sades. . . . Great population masses cannot 
be set in motion for anything less than an 
issue between eternal right and satanic evil. 
None but the highest ideals will sustain war 
morale in the modern world. This will be 
found equally true on both sides of the next 
war’s no-man’s land.” That last sentence 
may be pondered, for, impossible as it will 
be for us to admit it when war comes, today 
we can see its truth. 

Working through the history of Europe, 
Professor Binkley finds a policy and a philos- 
ophy which “does not promise us eternal 
peace—that is for the next world. But it may 
bring us peace in our time.” 

“Legislating Peace” by Allen W. Dulles 
and Hamilton Fish Armstrong in the Octo- 
ber Foreign Affairs discusses, on the whole 
hopefully, what the authors consider the de- 
sirable adjustments in our laws to give us 
more effective weapons in the part—they are 
convinced that by temperament we can not 
play a passive part—we shall play in the next 
war. 


E same article that I quoted earlier 
from the September 28 issue of the New 
Republic has this to say about our ultimate 
responsibilities to ourselves and to others: 
“Faced by the threat of an immensely in- 
creasing strength and verve for the chief 
enemies of democracy in the world, we must 
rely mainly on ourselves. ... We must make 
no pledges except those we firmly intend 
to keep; these we must observe with strict 
scrupulousness. . . . Most of all, we must take 
upon ourselves the burden of justifying de- 
mocracy by its works. ... We need not worry 
about military attack; that we could surely 
repel if it should seriously be threatened. 
We do not need to take care that we are not 
overcome internally by the dry-rot of incom- 
petence, decrepitude, insincerity—lack of 
social energy that seems to be leaving the 
older democratic nations a prey to those who 
scorn and betray them.” 





NOTES AND NEWS 


National Council for the Social Studies 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
NOVEMBER 25 AND 26, 1938 
WILLIAM PENN HOTEL, PITTSBURGH 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


10: 00 A.M. General Session Urban Room, Seventeenth Floor 


Chairman: Ruth West, First Vice-President. 
“Words of Welcome.” Cornelius D. Scully, Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
“Response.” Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, Past President. 


Speakers: Benjamin G. Graham, Superintendent, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Reverend Paul E. Campbell, 
Superintendent of Parish Schools, Pittsburgh Diocese; Phyllis Warner, London, England; and Henry W. 
Holmes, Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


12: 15 P.M. Group Luncheons Club Floor 


Group I. “The Constitution in the Classroom” Venetian Room 
Chairman: Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Speaker: Charles H. Coleman, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. 
Discussion Leader: Percy B. Caley, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. 
Group II. “What Principles of Labor Organization Can be Taught in the Schools?” 
Chairman: Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri. 
Speaker: Carroll R. Daugherty, University of Pittsburgh. 
Discussion Leader: John T. Greenan, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey. 
Group III. “How Social Scientists are Contributing to the Rebuilding of the South” Room 332 
Chairman: Anna B. Peck, University School, University of Kentucky. 
Speaker: A. K. King, University of North Carolina. 
Discussion Leader: Robert E. Swindler, University of Virginia. 
Group IV. “Evaluation in the Social Studies” Amen Room 
Chairman: Hazel M. Cornell, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 


Speakers: Ralph Tyler, Chairman of the Evaluation Staff of the Eight Year Study, and Head of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago, “Principles Underlying the Evaluation Movement”; and Hilda Taba, 
Social Studies Member of the Evaluation Staff, “Examples of Accomplishments in the Social Studies Field” 

Group V. “How the Social Studies Might Help Modern Youth” Crystal Room 

Chairman: Wallace Taylor, Milne High School, New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 

Speaker: William G. Kimmel, Philadelphia. 

Discussion Leader: Harry Berg, University High School, University of Iowa. 


2: 15 P.M. Sectional Meetings 


Section A. “Social Studies in the Elementary School” Urban Room 

Chairman: John Schwarz, Ohio State College of Education, Bowling Green. 

Speakers: Mary G. Kelty, Chicago, “Differentiating Teaching for Pupils of Differing Ability Groups”; Helen 
A. Grilli, Public School 500, New York City, “Social Studies for Slow Groups”; Myrna Ingram Schuck, 
Public Schools, New York City, “Curriculum Enrichment for Children of Superior Intellect”; Mary 
Canty, Hutchinson School, Pelham, New York, “Reading and the Social Studies.” 
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Section B. “Social Studies in the poate High School” Cardinal Room 

Chairman: R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh. 

Panel Discussion on “Integration in the Junior High School Program.” 

Panel Members: Dorothy Bovee, University High School, University of Minnesota; Oliver $. Hockman, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Fredda Schweitzer, Herron Hill Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh; Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University; and George B. Wynne, Superintendent of Schools, 
Exmore-Willis Wharf Schools, Virginia. F 


Section C. “Social Studies in the Senior High School” Forum Room 

Chairman: Nelle Bowman, Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Speakers: William B. Featherstone, Teachers College, Columbia University, “The Social Education of the 
Non-Academic”; Louise Whitham, Central High School, Tulsa, “The Tulsa Experiment on Procedure 
with the Slower Groups”; Hazel A. Taylor, Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia, “Differentiations in 
Teaching the Social Studies to Rapid and Slow Groups”; Hall Bartlett, Garden City Public Schools, 
Garden City, New York, “Remedial Reading in the Social Studies.” 


Urban Room 


6: 30 P.M. Dinner 


7:30 P.M. Program Urban Room 

Chairman: Howard R. Anderson, Second Vice-President, National Council for the Social Studies. 

Presentation of Yearbook, “The Utilization of Community Resources in Teaching the Social Studies” by Ruth 
West, First Vice-President, National Council for the Social Studies. 

Discussion of Yearbook: James Quillen, Stanford University, and Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University. 

President’s Address: “A Challenge to the Social Studies” Charles C. Barnes, Public Schools and Wayne Uni- 


versity, Detroit. 
Address: “The Administration of the Fair Labor Standards Act” Carroll R. Daugherty, Economist, Wage-Hour 


Administration, Washington. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


9: 30 A.M. Sectional Meetings 
(Films will be shown or recordings used in each section) 


Section A. “Visual Instruction in Elementary Schools” Forum Room 
Chairman: Earl A. Dimmick, Associate Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Education, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 
Speakers: Henry E. Childs, Supervisor of Visual Education, Providence, Rhode Island, “Filming Rhode 
Island History in the Providence Schools”; William H. Hartley, Brooklyn, New York, Research Associate, 
Erpi Classroom Films, “Instructional Films for the Elementary Schools.” 


Discussion: Sara McAfee, Public Schools, Pittsburgh. 
Section B. “Visual Instruction in Secondary Schools” 
Chairman: Daniel C. Knowlton, New York University. 
Speakers: Arch A. Mercey, Assistant Director, United States Film Service, “Streamlining the Educational 
Film”; Lloyd L. Ramseyer, Ohio State University, “Documentary Films in the Schools.” 
Discussion: John A. Hollinger, Director of Visualization, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
Section C. “Auditory Instruction in the Schools” 
Chairman: I. Keith Tyler, Director, Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio State University. 
Speakers: W. M. Gregory, Director, Educational Museum, Cleveland Public Schools, “Improving Instruc- 
tion and Supervision of Elementary Social Studies through the Radio and Visual Aids”; Margaret Harrison, 
Radio Consultant, Progressive Education Association, “Classroom Use of the Radio.” 
Discussion: Norman Woelfel, Research Associate in Social Studies, Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio 
State University and Allen Y. King, Supervisor of Social Studies, Cleveland. 


Cardinal Room 


Urban Room 


12:15 P.M. Luncheon Urban Room 


Chairman: Charles C. Barnes, President, National Council for the Social Studies. 


Business Meeting. ‘ : ” 
Symposium on “How Should a Functional Program in the Social Studies be Organized? 


Speakers: H. S. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Indiana; Kathryn Schnorrenberg, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; J. Cecil Parker, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; S. P. McCutchen, Ohio State 
University; and H. B. Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Discussion: Florence R. Tryon, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, and Stanley E. Dimond, Depart- 
ment of Social Studies, Detroit. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


During the 1938-39 school year the Social 
Science Section of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education is sched- 
uled to meet on November 18, January 13, and 
March 10. These meetings are held on Friday 
evenings at the Commerce Building of the 
College of the City of New York, under the 
chairmanship of Michael Levine. 

Among the problems to be considered dur- 
ing the year are the intellectual preparation of 
teachers of the social studies, the public forum 
movement, and classroom experimentation in 
the social studies. 

The 1938 Yearbook of the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education just 
issued contains the following articles of interest 
to teachers of the social studies: (1) ““The Com- 
munity, the Social Studies, and Effective Citi- 
zenship,” by Harold Fields, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, New York City; (2) “Civics, 
Afloat,” by Winfield L. Rice, Acting Director 
of Civics, New York City; (3) “Teaching Con- 
troversial Issues in the Classroom,” by Roy 
W. Hatch, State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey; (4) “Creative Citizenship and the 
Social Studies,” by Howard E. Wilson, Harvard 
University; (5) “Geography in the New Edu- 
cation,” by David J. Swartz, chairman of the 
Geography Section of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education; (6) 
“Better Citizens Through Better Civics Teach- 
ing,” by Murvin A. Becker, Morris High School, 
New York City; and (7) “An Experiment to 
Determine the Most Effective Method of Teach- 
ing Current History,” by Charles G. Eichel, 
principal of Public School 202, Brooklyn. 

Copies of the Yearbook may be obtained 
from William Jansen, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, 500 Park Avenue, New York City. 

M. L. 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL 


The Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
will hold its third annual meeting at Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, on November 
18-19, with the president, M. T. Gregory, pre- 
siding. 

The program includes a welcoming address 
by Dr James Richmond, president of Murray 
Teachers College; a panel discussion of “Grade 
Placement and the Social Problems Approach 


to the Social Studies,” led by C. S. Lowry of 
Murray; a luncheon and address by a repre. 
sentative of the National Council for the Socia] 
Studies; and a business session with election of 
officers and voting on constitution changes, 
H. W. R. 


EASTERN KENTUCKY 


Included in the program of the Eastern Ken. 
tucky Educational Association, which will meet 
in Ashland, November 10-12, are addresses by 
Richard Haliburton, traveler, and Fremont P. 
Wirth, of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. James Sawders will give an illus. 
trated lecture on Old Mexico, and D. E. Fogle 
of Georgetown College, recently returned from 
abroad, will speak on “A Changing Europe.” 

L.¢ 


MISSOURI 


The annual fall meeting of the Missouri 
Council for the Social Studies will be held on 
November 18 at the Lucerne Hotel, Kansas 
City. At the luncheon session David Cushman 
Coyle will speak on “Social Security.” The 
afternoon speakers, as announced in this de- 
partment last month, will be Rose Wichey of 
Kansas City, D. C. Rucker of Springfield, and 
Howard Cummings of Clayton. A_ business 
meeting will conclude the sessions. For lunch- 
eon reservations (85 cents) address Anna M. 
Thompson, Carleton Hotel, Kansas City, 
Missouri, by November 14. 


The St Louis District of the Missouri Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies will meet at the Ward 
Junior High School, University City, on No- 
vember 4, with Sadie Paullus of the Hancock 
Place High School as chairman. W. Russell 
Shull, Executive Director of the National 
Forum, will provide a graphic presentation, 
“Will Democracy Survive?” and, following an 
open forum on the subject, discuss the use of 
graphic materials in the schools. J.C. A. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Writing in Secondary Education for Sep 
tember, 1938, on “Consumer Purchasing 4s 
World Building,” Benjamin R. Andrews of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, de- 
velops the view that consumption involves 
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sven stages: “basic human wants; desires and 
aspirations for consumption goods; evaluation 
of alternative goods as to relative utilities and 
choice of preferred goods; budgeting of funds; 
buymanship or purchase; care of the purchased 
goods; and the ultimate consumption experi- 


ence.” 


Henry Harap of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers analyzes “‘Seventy-One Courses in 
Consumption” in the October School Review. 
The classes of goods most often considered are 
dothing, food, drugs, and cosmetics. Electrical 
appliances and fuel are often considered; serv- 
ices like communication, transportation, light 
and power, and recreation are inadequately 
considered, though insurance is commonly 
studied. Dr Harap comments on study pro- 
cedures used, and makes suggestions. The 
seventy-one courses are listed. 


HOUSING AND CIVIC BEAUTIFICATION 


Unit Guides for the Study of Housing and 
Civic Beautification, 105 pages, mimeographed, 
has been issued by the Board of Education, 
Cleveland. It was assembled by a committee 
of which Allen Y. King was chairman, and of 
which representatives of the science, mathe- 
matics, art, home economics, industrial arts, 
and school gardens department were members. 
Units in each of these fields include study out- 
lines and references bearing on good housing, 
city planning, and civic beauty. 


THE SOUTH 


Copies of the report to the President of the 
United States by the National Emergency 
Council on the South as an economic problem 
may be obtained from the United States In- 
formation Service, Washington. A five page 
summary appears in the Labor Information 
Bulletin for September, published by the Bu- 
teau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. 


“FROM HIGH SCHOOL TO COLLEGE” 


Teachers who have guidance responsibility 
will be interested in the March, 1938, Research 
Bulletin of the NEA, “From High School to 
College.” Its 59 pages include attention to guid- 
ance with respect to college entrance, to en- 
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trance requirements and procedures, to orienta- 
tion in college and the college program, and to 
efforts to improve the articulation between high 
school and college. Address 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington. 25 cents. 


“STORIES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY” 


Two volumes of Department of Commerce 
broadcasts in the Stories of American Industry 
series are now available at the Government 
Printing Office. The price of the first volume is 
ten cents, that of the second, twenty cents. The 
second volume, recently published, includes 
historic episodes in the careers of inventors and 
accounts of progress in thirty-two American in- 
dustries, including machine tools, radio, as- 
phalt, motor vehicles, glass, petroleum, motion 
pictures, printing, electric power, aviation, and 


shipping. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT, 1937 


The fifty-ninth annual edition of the Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States, for 1937, 
is available for $1.50 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

Its 839 pages and 857 tables are concerned 
with area, population, vital statistics, educa- 
tion, the army, navy, and civil service, finance, 
money and banking, national wealth and in- 
come, prices, wages and employment, electric 
power, transportation and communication, 
commerce, agriculture, mining, manufactures, 
and other topics. 


STUDY OF THE PACIFIC AREA 


“Our Debt to the Pacific: A Bibliography 
for High Schools and Junior Colleges” has 
been published by the Department of the 
Pacific Area of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, San Francisco, in cooperation with 
the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Books and articles are listed for Race 
and Migration; Crafts, Industries, and Their 
Products; Design, Architecture; Flora; Fauna; 
History; Communications and Trade; Litera- 
ture and Thought, Music; Drama, Dance, and 
Public Games; and Science. Price, 5 cents, or 
less in quantity. Address the Department of the 
Pacific Area, Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 
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VITAL SPEECHES 


Vital Speeches, published twice a month 
throughout the year, continues to print many 
statements useful to teachers of current events 
and contemporary problems. The issue for Sep- 
tember 1, for example, includes “W.P.A. and 
Politics” by Senator Wheeler; “Better and 
Safer Home Ownership” by John H. Fahey; 
“Principles of American Democracy” by Presi- 
dent Frank Kingdon of the University of 
Newark; “The National Health Program” by 
Dr Thomas Parran; “How to Beat Commu- 
nism?” by Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and “We Shall 
Not Stand Idly By: Our Canadian Position” 
by President Roosevelt. 

The September 15 number printed “The 
Place of Radio in American Life” by Neville 
Miller; “Labor’s Aims and Purposes” by Wil- 
liam Green; and “British Labor Relations” by 
W. E. Chalmers of the Department of Labor. 
In the October 1 number there appeared “Ger- 
many’s Defense” by Adolf Hitler; “Czecho- 
slovakia Presents Its Case” by Premier Hodza; 
“A Stand Must Be Made” by Anthony Eden; 
“I Can Do No More” by Neville Chamberlain; 


“Italy’s Position Today” by Benito Mussolini; 
“Liberty’s Debt to the Press” by Elisha Hanson; 
and “De Juventute: the School Is an Adjunct 
to the Family” by President Butler. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK 


A new service for current events teaching the 
social studies, News Map of the Week, has been 
established this fall. It will be published each 
Monday throughout the school year, accom- 
panied by The World’s Week, at present a 
16-page manuscript-sized leaflet containing 
additional information regarding the week’s 
happenings and emphasizing background and 
interpretative material thereon. 

Approximately 4 x 3 feet in size, the map, in 
four colors, is for wall display. The locations of 
events of national and international impor- 
tance are indicated by numbers, and interest is 
stimulated by means of symbolic cartoons and 
art work. Indexed to correspond to the map 
numbers are short, objective articles which 
summarize the week’s news. News pictures, en- 
larged maps of areas where important events 
occurred, pictorial statistics, graphs, charts and 


other devices are used to attain visual appeal 
and stimulate interest. 

THE WORLD'S WEEK includes historical, 
statistical and other material, summarized from 
encyclopedias, reference books, official govern. 
mental and other sources. Regarding contro. 
versial matters conflicting points of view are 
explained. References are given to enable as. 
signments to students to make further investiga- 
tions. 

Dr MacDougall also is editor of the Na. 
tional Almanac And Year Book, successor to 
the Chicago Daily News Almanac, and is on 
the faculty of the Medill School of Journalism 
of Northwestern University. 

For further information and rates address 
News Map of the Week, Inc., 1512 Orleans 
Street, Chicago. 


REMEDIAL READING 


“But These Pupils Cannot Read,” an address 
by Hall Bartlett of the Garden City, Long 
Island, high school to the National Council for 
the Social Studies, is printed in the September 
issue of Secondary Education. Mr Bartlett 
describes a program of identifying, analyzing, 
and correcting reading difficulties of senior high 
school students in social studies classes. 


“LET FREEDOM RING” 


The thirteen scripts broadcast last year under 
the sponsorship of the United States Office of 
Education are now available in Bulletin 1937, 
No. 32. Lesson aids, production notes, and sug- 
gestions for musical accompaniment are in- 
cluded. The titles are (1) Bill of Rights; (2) 
Trial by Jury; (3) Freedom of Speech; (4) 
Freedom of the Press; (5) Freedom of Worship; 
(6) Right of Petition; (7) Free Assembly; (8) 
Right of Suffrage; (g) Women’s and Children’s 
Rights; (10) Right to Patent; (11) Right to 
Habeas Corpus; (12) Freedom in the Home; 
(13) Racial Equality. Price, 60 cents. Address 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton. 

A separate manual of aids and suggestions 
is available in Bulletin 1937, No. 33, at 20 cents. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, Bulletin 1937, No. 
3, an index of pamphlets useful to public 
forums previously noted in this department 
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(10 cents), has been supplemented with a list 
of 500 additional titles, in Bulletin 1937, No. 3, 
Supplement No. 1 (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 10 cents). 


FILMS — 1000 AND ONE 


The 1938-39 (fourteenth) edition of zo00 and 
One, a catalog of non-theatrical films, has been 
issued by The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 East 
Lake Street, Chicago, at 75 cents (25 cents to 
sbscribers to Educational Screen). It lists films 
on many topics, including agriculture, biog- 
raphy, civics and patriotism, economics, geog- 
raphy, government activities, history, sociology, 
and travel. 


CONDUCTING A MEETING 


How to Organize and Conduct a Meeting by 
W. H. F. Henry and Levi Seeley (New York, 
Noble and Noble, 1938. Pp. vii, 133. $1.50) is 
arevision of a simplified manual of parliamen- 
tary law. It explains how to organize a meeting, 
the duties of officers, rules of order, the order 
of business and debate, privileged questions, 
and the work of committee. It is organized in 
topical paragraphs and intended to be espe- 
dally useful in schools and colleges. Forms for 
constitutions, by-laws, resolutions, and reports 
are included. 


MASTER’S THESES 


In the October School Life’s list of recent 
theses are noted Mary McCormick, “Vocational 
Civics in the Public Schools of New Jersey,” 
1937, New Jersey State Teachers College, Up- 
per Montclair, 65 pages, manuscript; and 
Louise S. Powell, “A Comparative Study of the 
Treatment of the American Revolution of 
1776 in Some Secondary School History Text- 
books Used Currently in England and in the 
United States of America,” 1937, University of 
Louisville, 160 pages, manuscript. 


NOTE ON YEARBOOKS 


Members who desire their copy of the 
Ninth Yearbook, to be _ published this 
month, bound in boards rather than paper 
should send 25 cents to Howard E. Wilson, 
Secretary, 13 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, immediately. A few copies in 
boards of the Eighth Yearbook, “The Con- 
tribution of Research to the Teaching of the 
Social Studies,” are still available at $2.25 each. 
Address the secretary. 

The supply of copies of the Third Yearbook, 
“Supervision in the Social Studies,” is ex- 
hausted. The Secretary will be glad to buy 
back any available copies. 

A set of the First, “Some Aspects of the Social 
Sciences in the Schools,” Second, “Classroom 
and Administrative Problems in the Teach- 
ing of the Social Sciences,” Fourth, “The Social- 
Studies Curriculum,” Fifth, ‘““The Historical 
Approach to Methods of Teaching the Social 
Studies,” Sixth, “Elements of the Social Studies 
Program,” Yearbooks may be obtained for 
$4.00 from the Secretary. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Members of the National Council are in- 
vited to send suggestions to the nominating 
committee which will report at the Pittsburgh 
meeting this month. The members are A. C. 
Krey, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
chairman; Roy A. Price, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York; and Florence R. Tryon, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 
It is customary to nominate a new second vice- 
president and two members of the executive 
committee. 

Readers are invited to send in items for 
“Notes and News.” Items for January should 
be sent in by December 1. 

Contributors to this issue include Julian C. 
Aldrich, C. C. Barnes, Lucile Chapman, Allen 
Y. King, Michael Levine, and Howard W. 
Robey. 
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A Regional Program for the Social Studies. 
By A. C. Krey. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 
Pp. xili, 140. $1.25. 


This unpretentious little book has a greater 
significance than might be assumed at first 
glance. On the surface it is merely one more 
attempt at curriculum building, with especial 
emphasis on the importance of adapting a social 
studies course to the region which is to use it 
in its schools—in this case a midwest agricul- 
tural section. In reality it is much more than 
that. Professor Krey has developed a philosophy 
of curriculum building not only for Minnesota 
in 1938 but for any time and any clime. He 
and his seminar of teachers have then con- 
structed a program in accordance with its prin- 
ciples. 

Of all the “Guiding Factors in Construction 
of the Program” (chapter i), the “seamless web” 
of social relationship, “wide as the world and 
deep as time,” is the basic one. Current theory 
and practice—community study, activity pro- 
grams, the use of the daily news as the basis of 
instruction, experiments with horizontal inte- 
gration, and the almost total lack of vertical 
integration in most school systems—are judged 
as good or bad insofar as they tend to advance 
the pupil’s knowledge and understanding of 
“the larger social world web” of which the 
child himself, his community, and all current 
changes in the world outside are component 
parts. “The social studies acquire life and mean- 
ing and yield real value to the pupil only inso- 
far as the teacher consistently endeavors to 
weave together the here and now with the there 
and then and to show the connection existing 
between the remote in space and time and the 
immediate both in the community and in the 
pupil’s own life” (p. 56). 

The supreme importance of vertical integra- 
tion in the social studies program—gradual ad- 
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vancement of each pupil within the limits of 
his ability—receives due emphasis in chapter 
iv. “If the program of instruction in the social 
studies is so integrated that each year builds 
definitely upon the previous learning and does 
not attempt to overload the pupils with instruc. 
tion which they will normally receive later, 
there is much greater hope of realizing the de. 
sired outcomes” (p. 100). The program out- 
lined considers the school from kindergarten 
through junior college as one closely knit sys- 
tem, not as four or five distinct administrative 
and educational units, each ignoring the pupil 
experiences of the one preceding. This practice 
has resulted in repetition and boredom, and 
the essential outcomes of continued alertness 
and interest in society are irretrievably lost. 

No attempt is made here to appraise the pro- 
gram set up for Minnesota schools. ‘The impor- 
tant point in regard to it, aside from the recog- 
nition that a fundamental philosophy is essen- 
tial to the building of any curriculum, is the 
insistence upon a thorough preliminary survey 
of the community itself, in order to determine 
the social experiences and needs of the pupils 
at each stage of the learning process. The last 
chapter of the book, contributed by Miss Fay 
Rogers of the Tuttle School, Minneapolis, is an 
account of her study of the district in which 
she teaches—its social characteristics, its eco- 
nomic basis, its world relationships, its cultural 
background. It is a splendid example of what 
should be a “required activity” for all social 
studies teachers. This careful study, together 
with the emphasis laid by Professor Krey upon 
the importance of the teacher in the classroom 
as the final determining factor in the success or 
failure of any program, should fill us all with 
humility and self-searching. 

The brief foreword consists of acknowledg- 
ments to all whose influence may have con- 
tributed to the formulating of the author's 
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philosophy. He gives an important place to the 
other members of the Commission on the Social 
studies, of which he was so able a director. In 
fact, this book and the teaching experiments 
underlying it and emanating from it may be 
considered as among the first practical fruits of 
the long labors of that commission. It is to be 
hoped that other regions will develop programs 
equally deserving of consideration. 
RuTH WEsT 
Lewis and Clark High School 
Spokane, Washington 


Problems and Values of Today. By Eugene 
Hilton. Vol. II. Boston: Little Brown, 1938. 


Pp. xvi, 679. $1.68. 


The teacher who is looking for a two-volume 
account of contemporary problems for use in 
the senior high school or junior college may 
profit by examining these two volumes written 
by a former supervisor of social studies in the 
Oakland public schools. Volume II, like Vol- 
ume I which was reviewed in this magazine last 
May, develops ten units (really chapters). 
These units or chapters include general topics 
such as “Adjusting Personality to Reality,” 
‘The Place and Importance of Education,” 
“Economic Organization and Activities,” “The 
Common Man’s Present Outlook,” “Home and 
Family Plans and Planning,” “Providing for 
Security and Vocation.” 

Following the contemporary approach to our 
present problems, the author has recognized the 
practical limitations and, wisely, has cut the 
number of units. At the end of each of the ten 
units is a selective bibliography and summary. 
Quotations, usually carefully selected, are used 
liberally on almost every page. This liberal use 
of quotations serves the double purpose of text- 
book and sourcebook, thereby meeting the need 
of the many schools with inadequate library 
funds and of teachers unable to keep abreast of 
contemporary reading material. 

The author admits in his introduction that 
itis “obviously not possible to include all phases 
of contemporary life” (p. vii). This reviewer 
is inclined to believe that most of the chapters 
cover so many phases of each topic mentioned 
that, too often, the most significant topics are 
inadequately developed. As an example, in 
Unit five, “Home and Family,” he found such 
a multitude of facts, from child marriages 
(p. 285) to the folly of home-owning (p. 291), 


that it is next to impossible to see the forest 
for the trees. Thus housing receives only four 
pages of attention in this unit (pp. 290-94), 
although one can find a fact or two on scattered 
pages in other chapters (pp. 315, 326-37, 529). 
In short, the program embodied in these vol- 
umes assumes, as the author points out, “alert, 
intelligent, and able teachers, administrators, 
and directors” (p. ix). 

These minor criticisms are not meant to leave 
the impression that these two volumes are not 
contributions to the study of contemporary 
issues in the senior high school. On the con- 
trary, the author has courageously pioneered 
in an area that deserves the support of intelli- 
gent teachers of the social studies and of ad- 
ministrators. With more experimentation, it 
may be possible to reorganize our high school 
curriculum in order to keep what is essential 
in historical background, civics, economics and 
sociology, and yet allow adequate time for the 
development of such an approach to present 
and future social problems. 

A. W. 'TROELSTRUP 


New Trier High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Our Government Today. By William Backus 


Guitteau and Edna McCaull Bohlman. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1938. Pp. xi, 662, Ixv. 
$1.80. 


William Backus Guitteau, the author of one 
of America’s standard history texts, has 
joined with Edna McCaull Bohlman, a high 
school instructor, to produce this commend- 
able new secondary school civics book. Like 
most authors of texts on American govern- 
ment, these two claim that not form and frame- 
work but operation and function should repre- 
sent the major points of emphasis in a work 
of this sort; but, unlike many who make such 
intelligent observations in the preface, these 
writers have produced a book that represents 
such an emphasis. 

One can not read the text without coming 
to three definite conclusions: (1) that United 
States government “has been a growth and a de- 
velopment, not a creation or an invention”; 
(2) that government has assumed such propor- 
tions in this country that few if any phases of 
our everyday lives remain untouched by it; (g) 
that Americans have come more and more to 
look upon their government as an instrument 
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by which conditions in life can be improved, 
and less and less as a fetish to be set up for pub- 
lic worship. The relation between the individ- 
ual and his government, the relation between 
states and nation, the relation between our na- 
tion and others are all accurately and interest- 
ingly presented. And such vital factors as the 
motive power in government, the agencies 
through which governmental functions are 
carried on, and the highly significant role that 
government is playing in the fields of banking 
and finance, commerce and industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, education, safety, health, morals, 
and social security, all find a much deserved 
space and a most comprehensive treatment. In 
brief, the text has gone a considerable distance 
in revealing not merely what American govern- 
ment looks like in blue print, but what it is 
in action. 

A larger type would make the book more 
readable for those students who are handi- 
capped with reading difficulties, but little fault 
can be found with such features as illustrations, 
maps, graphs, charts, bibliographies, and exer- 
cises, all of which have been well selected and 
pertinently placed. An interesting innovation 
which will be welcomed by teachers is the in- 


clusion in the Appendix of a recommended list 
of illustrative material for the study of national, 
state, and local government. Without question 
the volume represents a contribution worth 
consideration for the modern civics class li- 


brary. 


F. MELvyN LAWSON 
Sacramento Senior High School 
Sacramento, California 


The Building of Our Nation. By Eugene C. 
Barker, Henry Steele Commager, and Walter 
P. Webb. New York: Row Peterson, 1937. 
Pp. xi, 796, Ixviii. $1.92. 


Here is a truly beautiful textbook from cover 
to cover inclusive. Its language is simple, its 
style enjoyable, and study aids are abundant 
and varied. The claim to “a self-administering 
text” is exaggerated, but on the whole the ma- 
terials are very well adapted to junior high 
school teaching needs and classroom realities. 

Pictorial materials make up about one-fourth 
of the book with pleasant and profitable effec- 
tiveness. Maps, diagrams, and charts are choice 
and abundant and in line with the trend toward 
making history more pictographic. The authors 
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have chosen passages from American literature 
and blended them into the story of American 
life very nicely—certainly a far cry from the 
space-filling versification wedged into the texts 
of a generation ago. 

The eight units, treated chronologically to 
1865, with topical time sequence thereafter, are 
well fortified with coherent previews, reviews, 
and summaries. The materials on transporta- 
tion, science and invention, influence of immi- 
gration, and changing ways in American life 
are very good. The problem of labor, with the 
exception of a long tirade on strikes, is a wel- 
come recognition and presentation of a topic 
still too often dodged. Millions of colored 
Americans, however, disappear from adequate 
treatment in the text after attaining “freedom.” 
And the social and historical significance of 
over half our people—the women—is given not 
more than a few pages. In spite of these short- 
comings (which spring from comparing any 
text with the challenges of reports of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies in the Schools), 
The Building of Our Nation ranks high in art, 
scholarship, and interest to pupils in social 
studies. 

RONALD B. EDGERTON 


Wisconsin High School 
University of Wisconsin 


Modern World Geography. By Earl C. Case and 
Daniel R. Bergsmark. New York: Lippin- 
cott, 1938. Pp. x, 746. Illus. 469. $1.96. 


The book is a mixture of various phases of 
geography, economic, regional, and physical, 
but so presented as to make an attractive and 
entertaining study. Some geographers do not 
believe that a world geography would greatly 
enhance the knowledge of the subject since, 
because of the necessarily limited space, the 
background for understanding the various geo 
graphic generalizations might not be treated 
sufficiently. Again there is the fear that in the 
hands of untrained teachers the treatment 
would degenerate into a repetition of grade 
school work and grade school attainments. The 
authors of this world geography have avoided 
to a great degree these pitfalls, and they have 
issued a text that is mature in thought and 
treatment. The authors aim “to give the stu- 
dent an understanding of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various parts of the world 
as the home of man.” This is a worthy aim, and 
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it is well carried out within the limits of the 
yolume. However it has been necessary to omit 
gme regions, especially the sparsely settled 
areas, and to select for study a few industries 
and to omit many less important ones. Thus it 
fails to be a truly world geography but is, within 
aconstricted space, a broad and comprehensive 
view of the more populated portions of the 
world. 

In Part I of 66 pages, the authors discuss the 
natural environment of man. Then there fol- 
lows a presentation of the United States, 230 
pages, Canada, 41 pages, and Europe, 187 pages. 
Part IV is devoted to the leading countries of 
the Orient, and Part V to a group of selected 
regions and industries, mostly in Latin 
America. The book is a good example of an 
advanced geography. It should attract teachers 
who are looking for a book that is different and 
more mature than the common run of text- 
books. 

RoseErt M. BROWN 


Rhode Island College of Education 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Geography and Society. By James Franklin 
Chamberlain. New York: Lippincott, 1938. 
Pp. xii, 676. Illus. 390. $1.80. 


The textual material of this book is divided 
into three distinct and quite uncorrelated parts, 
as follows: Part I, Physical Geography, 110 
pages; Part II, Commercial Geography, 192 
pages; and Part III, Political Geography, 331 
pages. The volume opens with a chapter on 
the “Meaning of Geography” in which the 
author leads the reader through an excellent 
geographic study of Norway. Using this pres- 
entation as an outline, the book becomes at 
once very useful and teachable. Although many 
chapters by themselves may be considered of 
questionable geographic quality, chapter after 
chapter falls easily into place yielding an ample 
geographic understanding if the teacher keeps 
in mind always the introductory guide. Thus, 
while portions of the book are uncorrelated, a 
scheme for correlation is present, and this is not 
only a space saver but in addition is free from 
the objection of leading the teacher “by the 
hose.” 

The book has been written to meet the needs 
of the secondary schools. There is no agreement 
today as to what those needs are, but experi- 
mentation may in time give us an answer. This 


book built somewhat on the plan of an earlier 
one, but much broader, more balanced and 
more teachable than the earlier, is another at- 
tempt to answer the question. The book merits 
more than a casual inspection since the entire 
plan must be understood before a true judg- 
ment can be made. 
RosBerT M. BROWN 


Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life. 
By Douglas C. Ridgley and Sidney E. Ekblaw. 
New York: Gregg, 1938. Pp. vi, 658. $1.84. 


This is an economic geography designated 
for the secondary schools. The first five parts, 
covering 268 pages, present the environmental 
factors with an emphasis on climate, and the 
remaining portions of the book deal with the 
life, products, and occupations of the various 
climatic regions of the earth. Many of the first 
chapters seem to the reviewer too definitional, 
and they do not avoid the criticism of repeating 
materials presented to the pupils during the 
years before the junior high school. This how- 
ever may be considered as an assemblage of the 
data which have been presented at irregular 
intervals during previous years. The chapters 
are short, forty-two altogether in the book, but 
they are evidently intentionally so in order to 
break up the work into convenient morsels. 
Particular note should be made of the questions 
and exercises at the end of each chapter, which 
not only direct the students to the facts of the 


~ text but also lead them to further study, and of 


the many pictures and maps carefully and fully 
annotated. 
RosBeErT M. BROWN 


Improving Your Reading. By Helen S. S. Wil- 
kinson and Bertha D. Brown. New York: 
Noble and Noble, 1938. Pp. xiii, 361. $1.00. 


This is a text in remedial reading which will 
be found helpful by the novice, the experienced 
teacher, or the interested parent. It can be used 
with small groups of children who have similar 
reading difficulties, or with individual cases. 
It is, in my opinion, the best piece of work in 
this line to date. 

The foreword, which is intended for “‘teach- 
ers, parents, and friends,” presents the essentials 
of diagnosis and remedial procedure in simple, 
understandable language. The remainder of 
the book is written primarily for the child who 
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is having the difficulty and for his helper. Part I 
of the book, which is tactfully labeled “experi- 
menting in reading,” consists of a number of 
exercises intended to show just where the 
pupil’s weakness in reading lies. In an unbe- 
lievably small space are tests of word recogni- 
tion, phonics, phrasing, and the many skills in 
comprehension which are so essential to an efli- 
cient reading performance. Part II is given over 
to exercises designed to correct the difficulties 
in oral performance which have been detected 
by the use of Part I. Part III contains drills for 
the correction of silent reading weaknesses. 
These exercises or drills are carefully prepared 
and motivated through suggestion for charts of 
progress, as well as interesting presentation of 
the drills themselves. Part IV resembles Part I, 
but this time the object is to find out just what 
progress has been made. In this part there are 
also lists of standardized tests of reading and of 
books which can be used for remedial readers. 

This text is not intended to replace careful 
diagnosis as done in the reading clinic, but it is 
a help and it will, if used correctly, find and cor- 
rect many of the weaknesses in reading found 
in the average classroom. This review is much 
too brief to do this book justice, but the book 
is unhesitatingly recommended to teachers and 
parents who are interested in improving the 
reading of their charges. 

Mary CANty 


Hutchinson School 
Pelham, New York 


Targets in Reading for High-School Students. 
By Linda E. Barry, Mable Madden, and Mar- 
jorie Pratt. St Louis: Webster Pub., 1938. 
Pp. vii, 158. 56c. 

This is a thorough, comprehensive series of 
tests put together in the form of a workbook or 
laboratory manual and designed for the stu- 
dents’ use under the teacher’s direction. It is 
made up as a series of distinct, progressive units. 
Each unit contains tests which provide a clear 
picture of the shortcomings of the pupil. The 
unit is constructed so as to permit re-testing 
whenever individual scores show a need for 
further drill. For each test the median score 
is cited. These units are: (1) word recognition; 
(2) word meaning; (3) comprehension, reading 
for detail; (4) comprehension, reading for cen- 
tral idea; (5) reading to increase rate. Charts 
are included for each unit in which individual 
test scores may be summarized. 


For the social studies teacher who has some 
general knowledge of remedial reading pro. 
cedures the book has very definite values, The 
tests can be given by the teacher and will help 
in diagnostic work. Also the book may serve to 
provide remedial work in the absence of a regu- 
lar remedial reading program. 

Fundamentally it seems to be best fitted for 
use in remedial reading classes where definite 
organization and trained supervision is pos. 
sible. 

HALL Bartetr 


Garden City High School 
Garden City, New York 


The Culture of Cities. By Lewis Mumford. New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1938. Pp. xii, 586, 


$5.00. 


Here is a book as timely as it is challenging. 
Just as this country is embarking on its first ex- 
periment in housing for the people, just as we 
have reached our majority in the art and prac- 
tice of city planning (the first zoning law in 
this country was that of New York City in 1916), 
this author calls us to examine the “ecology” of 
urban growth and life and to chart the future 
by an appraisal of the past. 

This is no ordinary appraisal of the immedi- 
ate past or of developments in this country 
alone, for with a sure touch and an incisive 
penetration to the core of the urban complex 
of life, thought, and organization of thirty cen- 
turies, he explores the possibilities for the 
future by tracing the perspectives of the cities 
of the past—from Thebes to New York. 

The central thesis of the book is the recur- 
rent frustration of the good life by successive 
urban types and processes and the present 
potentialities for achieving that good life—for 
creating a Great (and a Good) Society in the 
city of tomorrow. It traces the evolution of the 
cities of the past millennium, from the mediae- 
val town in which life and work had real influ- 
ence on the community pattern, through the 
Renaissance city with its expanding cultural as 
well as commercial interests and activities, to 
the nineteenth-century Coketown—at once the 
product and the symbol of the machine-culture 
of modern capitalism. For a hundred years 
about all that has happened has been the 
sprawling of Coketowns all over the world into 
larger and more haphazard—and so less livable 
or functional—octopuses gradually draining the 
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vitality, intellectual and emotional as well as 
pysical, of their inhabitants. From Megalopo- 
jis one path leads to decay—Tyrannopolis and 
fnally Nekropolis. But this is not the only path; 
the author traces the alternative road to urban 
salvation along the lines of regional integra- 
tion of life and activity, and of precise and pre- 
visaged control of urban patterns of housing, 
recreation, industrial processes, and communal 
enterprise. 

This bare outline of the nearly five hundred 
pages of this brilliant essay in urban prognosis 
does no real justice to the quality of the author's 
thought. Throughout the skeleton, the analysis 
isdothed with apposite illustration and trench- 
ant criticism. Indeed, there is no other book 
that can compare with this in the directness, 
the sureness, the logical sweep of the argument, 
or the cogency and deftness of appraisal here 
made of the sickness of our great cities—and of 
its cure. The author has inserted, too, a finely 
contrasted group of photographs and plans to 
throw into vivid relief the disparity between 
what most cities have become and what can 
be made of them, as here and there small-scale 
experiments have traced the potentialities 
which modern urban life comprises. If any 
criticism may be leveled at so incisive and in- 
deed unique a tract for the times as this, it is 
that the author has expanded the argument and 
illustration beyond the patience of the average 
reader and indulged in too many mannerisms 
of style and language. Half the compass of this 
volume set down in less gymnastic linguistics 
would perhaps double the readers of this truly 
“must” book among the volumes published in 
this decade. Yet it is none the less a “must” 
book, and no one concerned with the problems 
of democracy can afford to neglect its warnings 
orignore the pattern of its analysis of the urban 
cultures of the past and of a possible—an attain- 
able—culture for tomorrow. We have the tools 
at our command, out of the past; our task is 
touse them. Here the ways to use them are set 
m8 with a persuasive and inescapable chal- 
enge. 


Queens College 
New York City 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Urban Sociology. By Earl E. Muntz. New York: 
Macmillan, 1938. Pp. xvi, 742. $3.75. 


This book brings together an enormous mass 
of information carefully organized into five 
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major topics: the growth of the modern city, 
housing, public health and safety, education in 
the modern city, and urban recreation. To 
teachers of sociology and contemporary prob- 
lems, the book should prove a valuable refer- 
ence. For reference purposes it is not too dif_i- 
cult for the use of high school students. The 
writing is remarkable both for its compactness 
and its comprehensiveness. Conditions in the 
modern American city are constantly compared 
with those in European cities. Moreover, there 
is a good deal of interesting and relevant his- 
torical material. Chapter i, “The City’s Place 
in Culture History,” and the introductory para- 
graphs of many other chapters provide an ap- 
propriate historical setting. 

Perhaps the test of a writer’s competence to 
discuss urban sociology is his familiarity with 
rural conditions, as these affect and are affected 
by the city. Dr Muntz’s knowledge of rural life 
illuminates his interesting chapter on city 
growth through natural increase and rural mi- 
gration. His discussion of the Negro influx to 
northern cities is particularly good. 

The five chapters on urban housing are valu- 
able. Every phase of the problem is concisely 
summarized, and the teacher will find at his 
fingertips materials that would otherwise take 
days to gather. The chapter on garden suburbs, 
villages, and cities will appeal to anyone who 
has ever searched vainly for a brief yet adequate 
interpretation and description of this move- 
ment. 

Eleven chapters are devoted to public health 
and safety. The description of modern agencies 
and problems in this area is interspersed with 
paragraphs on the historical development of 
the police system, fire fighting, public water 
supplies, public health nursing, and inspection 
of food and drugs. The brief chapter on the 
cost of health gives data drawn from a score of 
recent studies of the cost of medical care and 
new methods of organizing medical care. 

Seven chapters are given to education in the 
city and four chapters to recreation. The 
chapters on adult education, the educational 
influence of the newspaper, and commercialized 
recreation are especially interesting. Here one 
may quickly learn essential facts about labor 
colleges, adult education in industry, news serv- 
ices, dance halls, taverns, night clubs, and 
saloons. 

Urban Sociology is really a handbook of 
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facts. It is well balanced, well organized, accu- 
rate, and highly objective. The long bibliog- 
raphies have been carefully selected and will be 
helpful to the reader wishing a fuller treatment. 
RuTH Woop GAVIAN 


College Preparatory School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Merchants of Peace. By George L. Ridgeway. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 
xiv, 419. $3.75. 

As the latest crisis in the international sphere 
is analyzed it becomes clearer that all nations, 
democratic, fascist, and communist, are being 
lured to destruction by an exaggerated eco- 
nomic nationalism. For the moment mankind 
has recoiled from the abyss, but the greatest 
effort will be needed to prevent a recurrence of 
crisis. Professor Ridgeway’s analysis of the work 
of the International Chamber of Commerce is 
therefore of timely value in indicating how 
strong are the economic interests working 
toward economic cooperation. He has intended 
that this study should be a counterweight to 
the popular Merchants of Death. It is reassur- 
ing to believe that the forces working for peace 
are something more than moral revulsion of 
war, fear of attack, or intimidation by interna- 
tional bullies. 

The institutional history of the International 
Chamber of Commerce is of interest, because 
as late as 1938 its officers were widely representa- 
tive. Presidents, vice-presidents, treasurers, and 
committeemen include Italians, Chinese, 
Germans, Swedes, Dutchmen, Spaniards, Eng- 
lishmen, Americans, and citizens of other coun- 
tries. Its chief work lies within the field of pub- 
lic opinion, and it seeks to direct opinion and 
action by public pronouncements, resolutions, 
by conferences, and by fostering research and 
publicity. The impression gained from this ac- 
count of the organization is that its origin is 
more or less organic and spontaneous to busi- 
ness itself and is not the outgrowth of the spon- 
soring policy of any government. It has opinions 
on a variety of topics, tariffs, communications, 
transport, taxation, and technology. It studied 
reparations and war debts but never favored 
cancellation. Yet it concluded, in 1923, that the 
essential principle of integrity in international 
obligations did not preclude an impartial ex- 
amination of the facts of changed economic 
conditions (p. 354). 
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The general conclusion to be derived from 
a consideration of the unofficial efforts at worlq 
peace and cooperation is indicated by Professor 
Ridgeway. He finds that the main barrier tg 
peace and to a civilian way of life as opposed 
to both militarism and pacifism is the economic 
trend. This “trend was accentuated by the 
policies of the most powerful states, state 
dominated by great vested industrial interests 
whose wealth was drawn from tariff mono 
lies” (p. 339). Owing to this and other forms of 
economic nationalism, peace can be secured by 
concessions rather than by the operation of an 
economic policy that makes for peace. From 
the standpoint of the social studies teacher jt 
would seem that an obligation rests upon him 
to develop an adequate notion of the national. 
ism needed for today. Nation states are per. 
forming many valuable social services for their 
citizens today, but, if their policies bring them 
to the brink of war and to a suicidal remilitari- 
zation, it is obvious that the right to make war 
upon the world economic community should be 
abridged by that community. It should be 
understood, therefore, as Professor Shotwell 
writes in the introduction that “The Merchants 
of Peace” is but the beginning of a chapter 
in economic and cultural cooperation and that 
new and greater achievements are to come in 
the future. 

Guy V. Price 


Teachers College 
Kansas City, Missouri 


The Philippines: A Nation in the Making. By 
Felix M. Keesing. Shanghai: Kelly and 
Walsh, 1937. Pp. x, 137. 


A brief compilation of facts about the Philip 
pines may be found in a recent book written 
by Professor Felix M. Keesing, head of the de- 
partment of anthropology in the University of 
Hawaii. Professor Keesing and his wife, Marie 
M. Keesing, engaged in research work in the 
Philippines under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and the American Counal, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. The author 
builds up a background for the reader so it is 
possible for him to grasp the meaning of the 
political-economic set-up in the Philippines to- 
day. He has collected a vast amount of factual 
material and organized it in one small book. 
His impartial scrutiny makes the contents 
wholly reliable. 
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Chapter headings are unique, and the de- 
velopment is dynamic. The opening chapters 
gre devoted to the physical features of the 
country and the early migrations from Asia. 
The mingling of races has “thus left a strong 
imprint on the modern Philippine people, both 

ysically and culturally.” Other chapters deal 
with Spanish authority, American occupation, 
the tenant problem, commerce and industry, 
slfgovernment and the problems which it en- 
enders. The discriminating reader will find 
the last three chapters delightful and highly 
entertaining. The creative spirit is expressed 
in art and literature, and the discussion of the 
topics is followed by some translations of old 
folk tales and the newer forms written in Eng- 
lish. A Philippine chronology, selected bibliog- 
raphy, and index are useful additions to the 
text. There are a few pictures and maps which 
aid the reader to visualize more clearly what 
he reads, 

The book is useful in two ways: first, to the 
average person who wishes to find a shortcut 
to the present American-Philippine relations; 
and, second, to high school students taking 
courses in United States history or oriental his- 
tory. There are no unnecessary embellishments, 
and the phraseology is simple and direct. The 
need for factual material on the Philippines 
will be well supplied by the use of this inform- 
ative book. 

MARION HILLIARD CRUMP 


Zamboanga Normal School 
Zamboanga City, P. I. 


The Study of International Relations in the 
United States. By Edith E. Ware. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. xxvii, 540. 
$3.50. 


The most cursory glance at Dr Ware’s im- 
posing study leads to the conclusion that, if 
the people of the United States are not in- 
formed on international relations, it is not be- 
cause Of lack of material or of organizations 
tomake this material available. Four hundred 
and ninety-five closely printed pages, to say 
nothing of appendices and a copious index, are 
devoted to brief descriptions of the work of 
hundreds of organizations which, directly or 
indirectly, concern themselves with interna- 
tional relations. 

A brief review can do little more than indi- 
cate the wide fields covered. The first two 
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chapters describe the work of the various foun- 
dations and organizations—governmental and 
private from the Carnegie Endowment to the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis—which en- 
courage or carry on research in the field of 
international relations. Chapters iii and iv take 
up the study of international relations in 
schools and colleges both in the classroom and 
through extracurricular activities. The next 
three chapters deal with the organizations work- 
ing in three special fields—Latin-American re- 
lations, Canadian-American relations, and 
relations in the Pacific Area. Three chapters 
follow on adult education, describing religious 
and non-religious organizations and their 
methods from the National Peace Conference 
to the Theosophical Society. The two final 
chapters deal with channels of contact and in- 
ternational associations. 

The book is essentially a compendium of in- 
formation, based, evidently, mainly on ma- 
terials furnished by the organizations them- 
selves. It does not pretend to evaluate the work 
of the organizations described or to offer a crit- 
ical study of their materials. It is not a book 
for general reading but rather a reference work. 
As such it furnishes for students and teachers 
a valuable guide to sources of information on 
all phases of international affairs. 

Harrison C. ‘THOMAS 


Richmond Hill High School 
Richmond Hill, New York 


Our Country, Our People, and Theirs. By M. E. 
Tracy. New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 120. 


$1.75. 


Is fascism a more efficient form of govern- 
ment than democracy? Has communism suc- 
ceeded in raising the Russian standard of 
living? Did Hitler’s seizure of power bring pros- 
perity and an improved morale to the Germans? 
Dozens of questions of this type have been asked 
in America since the Russian Revolution of 
1917 and the “March on Rome” in 1922. The 
debates have been filled with theory, wishful 
thinking, and hearsay. Statistical data, when it 
appeared at all, was used in scraps to support 
theories. The process of arriving at answers by 
a rational comparison of data concerning areas 
of living in democratic and totalitarian states 
has been used only by a small circle. 

The editor of Current History has here sup- 
plied data for such a process in his book Our 
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Country, Our People, and Theirs. In one hun- 
dred and twenty pages he has arranged in par- 
allel columns comparative statistical discussions 
of areas of human activity in Italy, Germany, 
Russia, and the United States. His twenty com- 
parisons include: agriculture, mining and 
manufacturing, labor, finance, living condi- 
tions, transportation and communication, edu- 
cation, health, government, crime and pe- 
nology, and human rights. Each comparison is 
presented in pictorial graphs in addition to the 
text. Diagrams of governmental organization 
and resource maps supply additional aids. The 
combination of excellent exposition and ac- 
companying visual aids brings the complex sub- 
ject to the lay reader in a form which he can 
understand. However, there is no trace of “writ- 
ing down to the public” on any page of the 
book. 

A careful study of it will increase any stu- 
dent’s understanding of the real problems of 
government in the modern world. The social 
engineer preparing to lead students to an un- 
derstanding of the arduous processes of social 
planning should study carefully its excellent 
interpretation. The social architect will find 
suggestions for utilizing scientific information, 
capital, natural resources, and human wealth 
to develop a harmonious civilization. He will 
also find many suggestions to cause him to pause 
in planning certain lines of development and 
depend upon the specialized output of neigh- 
boring regions. The comparisons of democratic 
with authoritarian processes of government will 
enlarge his view of democracy with its contests 
between social classes, and, in America, the sec- 
tional jockeying for positions of advantage. The 
greatest value will probably be an expanded 
and clarified idea of modern government. The 
reader will learn that civilization in all coun- 
tries is conditioned by various factors: the 
natural resources, history and tradition, science 
with accompanying technology and industrial- 
ism, universal literacy which can be exploited 
by scientifically developed communication, and 
the density of population. 

Howarp CuMMINGS 


Clayton High School 
Clayton, Missouri 


Trends of Professional Opportunities in the Lib- 
eral Arts College. By Merle Kuder. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
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lege, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. lx, 134 
102. $2.35. 


Practically every occupational field today has 
its library of research studies setting forth the 
trends and opportunities for employment jn 
that field. Vocational guidance, to be most effec. 
tive, needs to have behind it plenty of sound 
statistical data. College teaching as a profession 
has so far been the subject of few statistical 
studies for guidance purposes. The present vol. 
ume is a study of this kind; it names and de. 
scribes the kinds of occupations within the per. 
sonnel organization of colleges and traces 
changes in these occupations over a fifty-year 
period, suggesting implications for the future, 

The entire study is based on an examination 
of the catalogs of eleven independent liberal 
arts colleges in New England—three coeduca- 
tional, three women’s, and five men’s. Catalogs 
for the year 1883-84 were used and those for 
each subsequent fifth year. Obviously, the basis 
for the study is a limited one, and the conclu- 
sions drawn can hardly measure conditions and 
trends for other than the independent liberal 
arts colleges of New England. However, the 
author points out that most of the same forces 
that are at work to effect change in these insti- 
tutions are to be found elsewhere. 

Most of the first half of the book is taken up 
with an analysis of the varieties and numbers 
of college positions through fifty years; the sec- 
ond half consists of a series of tables and charts. 
This leaves only one chapter on “conclusions” 
and similar “summaries” at the end of each 
chapter which make so-called “interesting” 
reading. And the conclusions are indeed inter- 
esting and living facts drawn with much labor 
from a very dry source. 

First of all, it is evident that the liberal arts 
college is strongly maintaining its identity, not 
losing it. A wide range of vocational oppor- 
tunity is presented by the eleven institutions, 
which listed in 1933-34 ninety different titles 
for teaching officers and two hundred and five 
for the non-instructional staff. Broadly speak- 
ing, these colleges are coming to give less and 
less emphasis to the physical sciences, including 
mathematics, and to the classical languages, 
while stressing to a greater degree the social 
sciences, modern languages, fine arts, education, 
and physical education. Very few so-called “vo- 
cational teachers” are entering the colleges, ex- 
cept teachers of professional courses in educa- 
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tion. The study points out a number of new 
“college vocations” that have been created by 
functions and duties now accepted, but once 
unrecognized, by the college. Facts such as these 
are undeniably valuable to the well equipped 
yocational counselor, as are also the data pre- 
sgnted on rate of advancement and the im- 
rtance of graduate training. 

On the subject of college opportunities for 
women, the book has useful data. The number 
of women teachers in the coeducational insti- 
tutions has increased consistently since 1898, 
the greatest Opportunities being in modern 
languages and physical education. A similar 
increase is not apparent in the women’s col- 
leges, which are becoming inclined to engage 
more men on their faculties, particularly in 
English, modern languages, and social sciences; 
the subjects for which more than half the 
teachers are men are education, music, and psy- 
chology. Women are not accepted as teachers 
in men’s colleges. There has been a decided 
increase in Openings for women on the non- 
teaching staffs of all eleven colleges, the greatest 
increase being in the fields of residence and 
ofice work. Women are not given equal oppor- 
tunity in attaining the higher teaching ranks, 
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although there is evidence that this situation 
is being corrected, and administrative positions 
of responsibility are still held for the most part 
by men. 

FRANCES VALIANT SPEEK 


American Association of University Women 
Washington, D. C. 


The Gateway to History. By Allan Nevins. Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1938. Pp. viii, 412. $4.00. 


Allan Nevins has placed every teacher and 
serious student of history under obligation by 
this stimulating “gateway” to the subject. Al- 
though the author is a historian rather than an 
“educator,” his book contains many statements 
that have a direct bearing on the place of his- 
tory in the curriculum. For example, he goes 
to the heart of the question of history as a social 
“science” when he points out that “we can have 
no precise laws in history as we have precise 
laws in physics, chemistry, and mathematics,” 
and for that reason “history can never be a 
science in that highly rigid sense in which the 
term is used to denote the laboratory sciences 
(p. 29). However, he adds a few pages later, 
few “will deny that generation after generation 
history is becoming more of a science in the 
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broad sense of the word,” for the steady accumu- 
lation of data and increased skill in classifying 
and analyzing have made it possible to lay down 
“more ‘laws’ and to do so less tentatively.” He 
gives as an example the discovery of uniform 
tendencies governing movements of religious 
enthusiasm (p. 31). 

For the young teacher perhaps the greatest 
value of this book is its quality of balance and 
common sense. The author describes the vari- 
ous extreme schools of thought which would 
make all history revolve around some precon- 
ceived notion. Examples are Carlyle’s theory 
of great men (pp. 34-36), the economic interpre- 
tation school (p. 268), and the geographic in- 
terpretation school (p. 269). But, emphasizes 
the author again and again, “the true path is 
the middle path.” Each school of thought has 
a contribution to make. None has a monopoly 
on the truth. History can be explained clearly 
only if we recognize the principle of multiple 
causation (see especially chapter viii on “‘prob- 
lems in history’’). 

This book effectively lifts the veil from that 
fearful subject, historical criticism. The 
chapters entitled ““The Cheating Document,” 
“The Garbled Document,” “Pilate on Evi- 
dence,” and “Problems in History,” present 
clearly the essential rules of evidence with 
many examples. “Above all,” states the author, 
“the student of historical evidence will find an 
ark of safety in the collection of all possible 
scraps of relevant testimony. He should hunt 
in every nook and cranny for corroboration— 
or, what is equally valuable, contradiction” (p. 
204). 

The author stresses the importance of a 
proper perspective in using historical evidence 
and in solving historical; problems, and he 
points out the difficulties inherent in viewing 
the past through the eyes of the past (pp. 231- 
36). This warning is especially timely today, 
with the illusive standard of what-matters-now 
being urged by many “advanced thinkers” as a 
justification for destroying the integrity of his- 
tory in the schools. 

In the judgment of the present reviewer, the 
author weakens an otherwise incisive discus- 
sion of this problem of historical perspective 
when he insists that in judging the past by the 
conditions of the past “a few fundamental 
moral standards ought to be held absolute and 
applied equally to all modern ages” (p. 235). 
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“Murder,” he insists, “is always murder, rob. 
bery always robbery, cruelty always cruelty” 
(p. 236). This point of view is very likely toffi 
leave the door open for the application of pres. 
ent standards of morality and ethics to 
events, with a resulting distortion of perspec. 
tive. 

The author ends his book with the injune. 
tion to read. “There is but one golden rule 
in reading history: it should be read by the 
blazing illumination of a thoroughly aroused 
intellectual curiosity.” No teacher of history 
will probably put down this book without hay. 
ing his intellectual curiosity stirred as it has 
been stirred by but few books. Perhaps with a 
new realization of his own limited acquaint. 
ance with the vast field of history, the reader 
will be aroused to new efforts to broaden his 
knowledge and to attempt to impart something 
of the same enthusiasm for the muse of history 
to his students. 

Appendices give well selected but rather brief 
bibliographies for general historical reading, 
aids to research, and works on the study of 
history. In this last appendix the reviewer re- 
grets that the author did not include Henry 
Johnson’s Teaching of History for its un- 
equalled chapters on “What History Is,” “Mak- 
ing the Past Real,” and “School History and 
the Historical Method.” 

CHARLES H. COLEMAN 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American 
Historiography. By his Former Students at 
the University of Chicago. Ed by William 
T. Hutchinson. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. x, 417. $4.00. 

A History of American History. By Michael 
Kraus. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937. 
Pp. x, 607. $3.75. 

The essays in honor of Professor Jernegan 
are contributed by twenty-one of his former 
students and are based on work done in a 
course in methods of historical writing and 
criticism that he has given for a number of 
years. The subjects of the essays—Bancroft, 
Hildreth, Parkman, Von Holst, Schouler, 
Woodrow Wilson, McMaster, Fiske, Rhodes, 
Henry Adams, Mahan, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Turner, Osgood, Channing, Beer, Alvord, Van 
Tyne, Phillips, Beveridge, and Parrington— 
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were chosen as “representatives of several of rather than from just a fairly small group of 
the leading types of historians” and are not men who overlapped each other in graduate 
intended to represent ‘“‘a comprehensive survey _ school. 

of American historiography” (pp. viii, vii). The Dr Kraus’s book is of an entirely different 
individual essays each examine in detail the his- | kind and purpose. He makes no pretense to a 
J torical contribution of one major figure, and _first-hand judgment of the authors and writings 
there is apparently no attempt at agreement he considers, and he offers a “survey of the 
concerning amount of biographical detail to _ whole field of American historical writing” 
be included, method of handling material, and (p. vii). One can quarrel with his selection, 
kind of evaluation by standards of the his- with his proportions, with his inclusions and 
| torian’s own day and of ours. The essays are omissions by the terms of his own definitions, 
of history very uneven in quality, ranging from Henry __his lack of interest in critical evaluation. Yet 
hout hay. Steele Commager’s stimulating analysis of the volume is a useful compendium of the kind 
as it has Henry Adams and Avery Craven’s able com- _ of information that a graduate student picks 
PS with aj mentary on, Frederick Jackson Turner to one up here and there in the course of his training— 
int-g essay at least that ought not to have been the general contents of the writings, place of 
printed. the author in time and historical development, 
Although this reviewer never took the course and the shifting standards and tastes of his- 

on which these contributions are based and can __ torical writing. 
not name those who did, still she feels sure that Neither of the books is accurate in such mat- 
out of a graduate school that gives the doctor- __ ters as dates of birth, education, first publica- 
ate to So many women the general standard of __ tion, exact book titles, and details of Christian 
the book might have been improved by the in- _and identifying names, and both leave out of 
clusion of some essays written by women. Also _account the really important names of William 
it might have been a better book if the con- Hickling Prescott, John Lothrop Motley, and 
tributors had been chosen from those who re- _ Henry Charles Lea, who did not write on Amer- 
ceived the doctorate over a wider range of years _ican history. Dr Kraus also omits Alfred T. 
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Mahan on the ground that he “influenced inter- 
national relations more than he did the 
writing of our history” (p. vii). 
Nevertheless, together these volumes offer an 
introduction to American historiography that 
we have needed for many a year, and they will 
prove valuable for any teacher who wishes to 
know the general scope and point of view of 
most of the “standard” historians and wishes 
also to fortify himself against the insidious 
temptation to believe what he reads because it 
is all written down in a book that enjoys a 


good reputation. 
K. E. C. 


CORRECTION 


The review of Grant Foreman’s Indians and 
Pioneers in the September issue of Social Edu- 
cation remarked that a map, “included in the 
list of illustrations, is missing from the re- 
viewer's copy.” A letter from the sales manager 
of the University of Oklahoma Press and a per- 
fect copy of the volume indicate that this was 
not true of the entire edition. 
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